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Portland Now Using First Step-by-Step Machine Switching Equip' 

ment in Our Territory 


The Portland machine switching proj- 
ect, which has been in the course of de¬ 
velopment for the last one and one-half 
years, was successfully placed in service 
at midnight, January 27, 1923. 

This installation is the first step-by- 
step machine switching equipment to be 
supplied and placed in service in The 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany’s territory. The project consisted 
of: 

First: Replacing the old automatic 
equipment on the west side of the river 
with a new machine switching unit 
called BE aeon, this unit being located on 
the fifth floor of the headquarters build¬ 
ing, Park and Oak streets. 

Second: The establishment of a new 
machine switching central office called 
GA rfld at Twenty-fourth and Stanton 
streets, supplanting manual equipment in 
that section of the city heretofore served 


in part from the EA st, WA lnut, and 
TA bor offices. 

Third: The changing of the former 
Arleta office to six-digit stey-by-step oper¬ 
ation, the new office to be called SU nset. 

Fourth: The installation of call indi¬ 
cator equipment in all manual offices to 
coordinate with the machine switching 
equipment placed in service in the three 
office districts mentioned above. The 
carrying out of this plan involved a very 
large amount of work not only in con¬ 
nection with the installation of the cen¬ 
tral office equipment and the provision 
of outside plant and subscribers’ station 
equipment, but also in the preparation 
of the public for the new service. 

The general direction of the project 
was in the hands of a coordination com¬ 
mittee composed of representatives of 
all departments, the personnel of this 
committee being: C. E. Hickman, divi- 



This force of demonstrators was organized and sent individually to Portland subscribers' stations 
prior to the cut-over to show the subscribers how to use the new dial sets correctly. The successful 
use of the new service is in a measure a reflection of their good work. 
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A section in Beacon office showing the glass 
enclosed switches. The one rectangular section 
shown between the posts contains 100 switches 
with a master switch mounted at the center of 
intersection. 

sion commercial superintendent, chair¬ 
man; G. P. Nock, division traffic engi¬ 
neer; V. R. Russell, division equipment 
engineer; and A. V. Crowley, division 
auditor. 

Under the supervision of this coordi¬ 
nation committee the detail work in con¬ 
nection with the project was handled by 
various committees which were organ- 
ized to take care of specific sections of 
the project. 

The installation of the central office 
equipment was handled by the Western 
Electric Company. The preliminary 
steps to the establishment of machine 
switching service involved changing of 
several office names as well as the chang¬ 
ing of approximately 30,000 telephone 
numbers, this being accomplished during 
two issues of the telephone directory, 
one in July, 1922, and the other at the 
date of the cut-over, January 27, 1923. 
The necessity for these prefix changes 
and number changes was explained to 
the subscribers by publicity in the local 
newspapers, by personal calls on the 
part of telephone company representa¬ 
tives, and by letters sent out to each 
individual subscriber affected. This pub¬ 
licity work was so thoroughly accom¬ 


plished that in practically no instance 
was there any hesitancy, on the part of 
the subscribers affected, to accept the 
number and prefix changes as the neces¬ 
sary preliminary steps to the improved 
telephone service which would follow 
tlie introduction of machine switching 
and the elimination of interchange 
boards heretofore used in order to trans¬ 
fer calls between the old manual and 
automatic systems. 

The large amount of work incident to 
the installation and testing of the equip¬ 
ment and in order to carry out the num¬ 
ber change plan and the education of 
the subscribers affected, compelled a 
large increase in the number of em¬ 
ployees of the various departments. 

The Western Electric Company also 
had a very large force of men engaged 
in this work over a period of approxi¬ 
mately a year. 

The entire project involved an ex¬ 
penditure in excess of $3,000,000. 

The two new machine switching 
offices, GA rfld and BE aeon were engi¬ 
neered to provide an ultimate capacity 
of 10,000 stations. The actual number of 
stations transferred to the new machine 
switching offices as of the date of the 
cut-over were RE aeon, 1315 stations, 
GA rfld, 7250 stations, and SU nset, 2975 
stations. 

In order that the subscribers affected 
might be able to operate the new dial 
instrument properly in addition to the 
newspaper and advertising publicity, a 
force of demonstrators was organized 
and sent around to all subscribers’ sta¬ 
tions prior to the cut-over date in order 
to show the subscribers how to use the 
dial sets and how to obtain the various 
types of service the equipment was de¬ 
signed to give. The demonstration force 
consisted of thirty men and six women. 
The demonstration work extended over 
a period of a little over a month. The 
results of this type of publicity were 
very satisfactory and at the time of the 
cut-over, comparatively few subscribers 
were unable to obtain service under the 
new method of operation because of 
lack of knowledge of how to operate the 
dial sets. 

In addition to this demonstration 
work, special demonstration work was 
carried on in all of the schools through¬ 
out districts affected, the plan being to 
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The photographs for this cut and the one on the second page following were made bg Harry 
Scott of Portland and appeared in the Oregon “Repeater.” They were loaned to us by Editor L. E. 
Meadows. We see here a section of the largest call indicator unit in Portland Main office and also 
the call indicator multiple. 


show the school children just how to 
operate the dial sets, with the expecta¬ 
tion that they would be able to inform 
other members of their families of the 
necessary action to take in order to 
secure telephone service, after machine 
switching equipment was placed in 
operation. This program worked out in 
a very satisfactory way; several thou¬ 
sand school children were taught the de¬ 
tails of the use of the dial sets and were 
able materially to assist representatives 
of the telephone company in instructing 
users of the telephone how to obtain 
satisfactory telephone service. 

A large amount of preliminary work 
was completed before the actual hour 
of the cut-over, so that there remained a 
comparatively small amount of work to 
do in order to transfer subscribers from 
the old central office equipment to the 
new central office equipment. This was 
particularly true of the establishment of 
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trunk groups between various offices 
affected. In every case either complete 
or partial new trunk groups were set 
up before the cut-over date and were 
thoroughly tested out under actual serv¬ 
ice conditions so that there was no un¬ 
certainty as to whether or not the equip¬ 
ment or plant would properly function 
after the cut-over date. For the actual 
cut-over itself a separate organization 
was established, consisting of a chief 
dispatcher with several assistant dis¬ 
patchers. B. O. Kean, division equipment 
foreman was chief dispatcher in charge 
of all the jobs which had to be done on 
the date of the cut-over, that is, just prior 
to and subsequent to the midnight hour, 
January 27. There were eighty-eight 
separate jobs which had to be completed 
during the few hours previous to and the 
few hours subsequent to midnight, Janu¬ 
ary 27. These jobs ranged from the 
turning down of designated trunk cords 
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to the shearing of cables connected with 
the old equipment. All of these jobs 
were so arranged as to be commenced 
and completed in their proper consecu¬ 
tive order. Each job was also timed and 
each central office affected had a cut¬ 
over organization with the duties of each 
man definitely laid out. 

During the two weeks prior to the 
actual cut-over, the program was re¬ 
hearsed several times so that every man 
concerned knew his particular duty and 
the time at which he must perform this 
work. This cut-over program was so well 
arranged and so complete in its compre¬ 
hension of every necessary detail that 
every job was completed practically 
within the limits of the time designated 
and without any hitch or confusion 
whatever. 

The dispatcher’s headquarters were 
centrally located on the west side of the 
river and provided with telephone serv¬ 
ice by direct line to every central office 
affected and all work was carried out 
under the direct supervision and at the 
time ordered by the chief dispatcher. 

The plant employees who were charged 
with the performance of the various duties 
incident to the cut-over were very enthu¬ 
siastic and conscientious in their carry¬ 
ing out of the program as outlined and it 
was very largely due to their personal 


interest that the cut-over went through 
so successfully. On account of the great 
interest on the part of many company 
employees in the culminating features of 
the machine switching project, arrange¬ 
ments were made for a get together meet¬ 
ing in the employees’ club rooms at the 
old automatic office, during the evening 
of January 27. An interesting program 
was rendered and a good time enjoyed 
by a large number of employees who 
gathered there in order to witness the 
actual completion of the cut-over at mid¬ 
night. Many distinguished visitors were 
present including representatives of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, New York, and officials of the gen¬ 
eral office, San Francisco. These visitors 
were: 

A. E. Van Hagen, traffic engineer, New 
York City; R. W. Armstrong, commercial 
engineer. New York City; A. H. Mora- 
weck, plant engineer, New York City; 
L. R. Mapes, plant engineer, New York 
City; J. C. Nowell, vice president and 
general manager, San Francisco; C. W. 
Burkett, chief engineer, San Francisco; 
D. P. Fullerton, general superintendent of 
plant, San Francisco; J. H. Corcoran, 
general superintendent of traffic, San 
Francisco; A. J. Reed, machine switching 
engineer, San Francisco; J. M. Moore, 
traffic engineer, San Francisco; H. V. Van 
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THIS ATTRACTIVE PORTLAND BUILDING HOUSES THE GA RFLD MACHINE SWITCHING 
CENTRAL OFFICE AT TWENTY-FOURTH AND STANTON STREETS 
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PORTLAND’S BEACON OFFICE AND ITS MASS OF LATEST TYPE EQUIPMENT 


Etten, traffic engineer, San Francisco; 
R. C. Newman, traffic engineer, San Fran¬ 
cisco; R. E. Wolfe, traffic engineer, San 
Francisco; J. H. Mitchell, commercial 
engineer’s office, San Francisco; R. W. 
Mastick, engineer, San Francisco; I. F. 
Dix, division superintendent of plant, 
Los Angeles; F. N. Rush, division super¬ 
intendent of traffic, Los Angeles; J. J. 
Moore, plant engineer, Seattle; C. E. 
Rogers, plant engineer, Seattle; L. E. 
Winget, traffic engineer, Seattle; E. L. 
Rreene, division superintendent of traffic, 
Seattle; H. J. Tinkham, division superin¬ 
tendent of plant, Seattle; W. G. Pickford, 
commercial engineer, Seattle; A. H. 
Tucker, district plant chief, Eugene. 

The use of the new service by subscrib¬ 
ers was very carefully observed for a 
few days following the cut-over and the 
results of the long campaign of education 
and publicity were very apparent in that 
it was found that most of the subscrib¬ 
ers understood what was required of 
them in order to secure telephone service 
by use of the new dial sets. 

Naturally there were some errors in. 
dialing and there were some cases where 
subscribers did not understand the 
proper use of the instruments, but by 
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careful supervision of such cases and 
prompt instructing of subscribers who 
required information, the number of 
errors was rapidly cut down and in a 
very short time the tests indicated that 
the patrons of the new central offices 
were receiving a satisfactory grade of 
service. 

Every one present at the time of the 
cut-over or who had knowledge of the 
conditions before and after the estab¬ 
lishment of machine switching service 
here will agree that Portland has set a 
mark for other exchanges to pattern 
after in connection with the handling of 
a project of this size and importance. 
The magnitude of the job was realized 
and necessary steps to take care of all 
possible contingencies to the end that 
the telephone service in Portland should 
not suffer on account of the radically 
different method of operation required 
under the new system, were taken. 


Prohibition Did It 

‘‘The doctors say that there’s an in¬ 
crease in baldness.” 

“Well, people can’t drink their hair 
tonic and apply it, too.”— Boston Tran¬ 
script. 
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Intensive Training in First-Aid and Red Cross Work for Pacific 

Company Employees 


Representatives of the Southern, Coast, 
Inland, Oregon, and Washington divisions 
assembled in San Francisco on January 22 
to receive an intensive course of training 
in first-aid work, under the supervision 
of J. P. Dunphy, supervisor of safety 
methods. J. R. Jackson of Los Angeles, 
E. E. Harding of San Francisco, V. F. 
Henry of Sacramento, Charles Moore of 
Portland, and A. L. Mewhirter of Seattle 
were the plant representatives of the 
various divisions. 

Doctor George H. Richardson, Pacific 
Coast director of first-aid activities for 
the American Red Cross, acted as in¬ 
structor during the course of fifteen days. 
The plant representatives of the five divi¬ 
sions were given a thorough training in 
the proper method of rendering first aid, 
as outlined in First-Aid Specification No. 
4018, which was recently issued to all 
plant employees. The course covered the 
treatment of scratches, burns, bruises, 
broken bones, fainting, severe bleeding, 
suffocation, electric shock, and many 
other injuries. 

At the conclusion of the Red Cross 
training under Doctor Richardson, the 
division representatives passed the regu¬ 
lar Red Cross examination in first-aid 


work with high standings, and received 
certificates qualifying them as'instructors 
and examiners in first aid. 

From the experience of associated com¬ 
panies, it is realized that universal first- 
aid training is one of the best known 
methods of preventing some of the acci¬ 
dents that occur in telephone work. Also, 
the accidents that do occur will result in 
less serious injuries, because the injured 
employees will receive proper first-aid 
care immediately after the accident, froiq 
their fellow workers. 

Through plans now being worked out, 
this first-aid training is to be made avail¬ 
able to every plant employee in all the 
divisions. With the cooperation of all in 
trying to reduce the number of accidents, 
and with all plant employees trained to 
give first aid when injuries occur, a great 
deal of needless pain and suffering will 
be avoided. 

First-aid training will prove of great 
value to every plant employee not only in 
his work, but also in his home and every¬ 
day life. Some accidents are unavoidable, 
and a knowledge of first-aid methods may 
even be instrumental in saving a life that 
otherwise would be lost, as in the case of 
drowning, electric shock, or a cut artery. 



ORGANIZING TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS AND TO TRAIN OTHERS IN FIRST-AID WORK 
Reading from left to right—Edward E. Harding, San Francisco; Albert L. Mewhirter, Seattle; 
Captain T. M. Potts. Executive Manager San Francisco Chapter, Red Cross, San Francisco; J. P. 
Dunphg, San Francisco; Charles Moore, Portland; Valentine F. Henry , Sacramento; John R. 
Jackson, Los Angeles. 
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Reading left to right—Doctor G. H. Richardson, Director First-Aid Service, American Red Cross, 
San Francisco; Albert L. Mewhirter, Seattle; Charles Moore, Portland; J. P. Dunphy, San Fran¬ 
cisco; Valentine F. Henry, Sacramento; John R. Jackson, Los Angeles; Edward E. Harding, San 
Francisco. 


In other less serious cases, prompt first- 
aid treatment will keep the injured person 
from further injury, and will place him in 
the best possible condition for further 
treatment by a doctor. 

The nature of telephone work is such 
that many plant employees are constantly 
moving from one place to another, some 
of them in towns and many of them in 
camps in the country. In some cases doc¬ 
tors are not available when needed, and 
injured employees must be transported 
considerable distances to reach a doctor 
or a hospital. First-aid treatment in such 
cases is absolutely essential, as moving 
an injured man without properly caring 
for him may cause more serious conse¬ 
quences than the original injury. 

The safety code which was prepared 
by the field workmen has been an im¬ 
portant factor in reducing the number of 
accidents. Telephone workmen now un¬ 
derstand that they owe it to themselves 
and to their fellow workmen to do their 
work in a safe manner. 

As a further means of preventing acci¬ 
dents, and also to insure quick and ca¬ 
pable first-aid treatment when accidents 
do occur, it is anticipated that plant 
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workmen will welcome the opportunity 
of learning what to do and how to do it 
when some one is injured. 


A Knock for the Town 

“You advertise this as the best hotel in 
town,” said the man who had stayed over 
night. 

“It certainly is,” replied the clerk. 

“Well, that may be a good boost for the 
hotel, but it’s a terrible knock for the 
town .”—Boston Transcript. 
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These Red Cross certificates qualify recipients 
as examiners and instructors in first aid. 
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Transoceanic Experiment Greatly Facilitates Research Work in 

Radio Telephony 


“We are planning to send to England 
engineer with radio receiving set asso¬ 
ciated with electrical measuring appa¬ 
ratus for determining field strength of re¬ 
ceived telephone currents transmitted 
from America.” 

These were the first words of a cable¬ 
gram dispatched on December 1, 1922, by 
John J. Carty, vice president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany, in charge of development and re¬ 
search, to Frank Gill, European chief 
engineer of the International Western 
Electric Company, in London. 

Forty-five days later—at 11:45 p. m. 
January 14, 1923—General Carty sent to 
Mr. Gill another cablegram, which closed 
with these words: 

“Nothing that we could say here could 
express our feelings of complete satisfac¬ 
tion of the results. ... It does indeed 
mark an epoch in the history of the tele¬ 
phone and in the history of your country 
and mine. Tonight for the first time they 
have been joined by the bonds of our 
common language. Good night.” 

The event to which General Carty 
referred in his last cablegram was the 


first successful transmission of messages 
by radio telephone from the United 
States to England. Sitting at his desk on 
the twenty-sixth floor of the Telephone 
and Telegraph Building, New York City, 
President H. B. Thayer of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
spoke into a microphone transmitter a 
message which was carried by wire to 
the Bocky Point sending station of the 
Radio Corporation of America and there 
hurled forth into the ether by powerful 
apparatus specially designed for the pur¬ 
pose of the experiment. 

At New Southgate, a suburb of London, 
Mr. Gill and a company of distinguished 
scientists and engineers and representa¬ 
tives of the press were gathered to 
observe the results of the test. A one-way 
transmission only was possible for this 
experiment and arrangements had been 
made for cable confirmation of the re¬ 
ceipt of the radio telephone messages. 

It was 9 o’clock at night in New York 
—2 o’clock in the morning for the group 
of listeners in England—when Mr. Thayer 
began speaking. At 9:11 there came tick¬ 
ing over the cable to New York a message 
from Mr. Gill which is destined to loom 



//. B. Thayer, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, talking from his 
office at 195 Broadway, New York City, to England by radio telephone on the evening of Sunday, 
January 1U, 1923, when he was distinctly heard by a group of distinguished scientists, engineers, 
and officials. The occasion was a test of radio apparatus and system made possible by cooperation 
between the American Telephone and Telegraph Company and the Radio Corporation of America 
and resulting from research and experimental work in the laboratories of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and in the laboratories of the Radio Corporation of America and its 
associated companies. 
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large in the history of communications: 
“Thayer got through to all.” 

The experiment continued for two 
hours, during which a veritable deluge 
of words was projected through the 
ether, over the dark and storm-tossed sur¬ 
face of the Atlantic. In addition to Mr. 
Thayer, General Carty spoke, as did 
Walter S. Gifford, vice president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany. Every few minutes new cablegrams 
arrived, each confirming in stronger 
terms the complete success of the experi¬ 
ment. 

“I have listened with great interest and 
pleasure to the far-flung voices of Mr. 
Thayer and Mr. Carty,” wired Major T. F. 
Purves, engineer in chief of the British 
postal system. “Of Mr. Thayer’s message 
I recognized every word. I missed a little 
of Mr. Carty’s, but recognized absolutely 
his well-known intonations.” 

During the early part of the test, the 
listeners in England wore headsets con¬ 
nected with the receiving apparatus. 
When the messages were repeated, how¬ 
ever, a loud-speaker apparatus was 
thrown into the circuit and the messages 
were projected to the audience as a group, 
and formed a fitting climax to the demon¬ 
stration, as shown in one of Mr. Gill’s 
cablegrams: “Loud-speaker now being 
used. Good results. Great enthusiasm.” 

After listening for an hour to the mes¬ 
sages from America, the London news¬ 
paper men sent the following cablegram 
to Mr. Thayer: “Representatives of the 
British press congratulate American Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph Company and Radio 
Corporation on their epoch-making ex¬ 
periment, the success of which has ex¬ 
ceeded their expectations, and in which 
they see the dawning of a new era in 
long-distance speaking which will be of 
the greatest value to the press of the 
world.” 

This sentiment—this conviction that a 
new era in the history of the art of com¬ 
munications had been ushered in by the 
events of the night—was clearly reflected 
the next morning when the newspapers 
of two continents told the dramatic story 
of the experiment and dwelt upon its far- 
reaching results. 

But spectacular as was the success of 
this test, and entirely satisfying as were 
its results to Mr. Thayer, General Carty, 
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The vacuum tube rectifier which can deliver 
10,000-volt direct current to the radio frequency 
amplifier. This rectifier contains ten (10) two- 
electrode water-cooled tubes. 

and their associates, it was, from their 
point of view, chiefly important not as an 
isolated achievement, but as a step in a 
long series of experiments by Bell System 
engineers designed to solve the problem 
of ascertaining radio telephony’s real 
place in the field of communications. It 
was, furthermore, of great importance as 
an illustration of the value of close co¬ 
operation between the great communica¬ 
tion organizations which are chiefly 
interested in the solution of this problem. 

Both of these aspects of the experiment 
Mr. Thayer had made clear in his orig¬ 
inal message. He had said: 

“This is Mr. Thayer of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
speaking from 195 Broadway, New York 
City, through the Rocky Point station of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 

“The radio apparatus and system used 
in this test is made possible by coopera¬ 
tion between the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and the Radio 
Corporation of America, and is the result 
of research and experimental work in the 
laboratories of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company and in the labo¬ 
ratories of the Radio Corporation of 
America and its associated companies. 
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“In 1915 the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company transmitted a mes¬ 
sage across the Atlantic by radio tele¬ 
phone from Arlington, Virginia, to the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris, where it was heard 
and understood by our own engineers 
and by others. During 1915 we also sent 
a telephone message from Arlington Park¬ 
way across the Pacific Ocean to the 
Hawaiian Islands, where it was heard 
and understood by our own engineers 
and by officers of the United States navy. 
Since then great improvements have been 
made in the art not only of radio, but of 
telephony and of radio telephony. In the 
experiments which we are now conduct¬ 
ing we are making use of these improve¬ 
ments. 

“Beyond a small group listening for 
this message in England, I do not know 
whose ears this message may reach. To 
all who hear it, I wish health and pros¬ 
perity. Will you who are now hearing it 
inform me that you have heard it and 
tell me how clearly it comes to you?” 

The experiment also admirably illus¬ 
trated the value of cooperation between 
individual and individual. Rarely has 
there been provided a more concrete 
example of what might be called the 
triumph of team play. Despite the 3400 
miles of ocean which separated them, 
General Carty in New York and Mr. Gill 
in London, and every one of the scores 
of men and women upon whom their 
success depended, worked throughout the 
experiment, and the preliminary tests 


which led up to it, in perfect coordina¬ 
tion. 

It is important to remember that the 
seventy miles of wire and cable which 
connected Mr. Thayer’s desk with the 
Rocky Point sending station was not a 
whit less important as a link in the com¬ 
munications chain across the Atlantic 
than the mass of complicated mechanism 
which sent these messages out into the 
ether, nor than the ether itself. Nor must 
it be forgotten that the men and women 
who stood guard over this line did so in 
precisely the same spirit with which 
hundreds of thousands of their fellow 
employees, at the same moment, were 
watching over other Bell System lines. 
They may not have known how impor¬ 
tant their job was on this particular night. 
For them it was enough to know that it 
was their job. 

The apparatus used in the experiments 
was capable of delivering to the antenna 
an output of 100 kilowatts of modulated 
high frequency energy—something like 
two hundred times the energy employed 
in the average station used for popular 
broadcasting purposes. In developing 
this energy output, new high-power, 
water-cooled vacuum tubes, which have 
already been extensively described, play 
an important part. They are used as 
amplifiers to deliver the high frequency 
energy to the antenna, and a group of 
two-electrode tubes, very similar in de¬ 
sign to the amplifier tubes, was also used 
as rectifiers to produce the high-voltage 


My Company and I 


My company is where my life work is founded , where my busi¬ 
ness is situated , where my lot is cast , where my ambition is , 
where my purpose dwells , and where my life is chiefly lived. 

My company has a right to my loyalty. It supports me , and 
I am in honor bound to support it. 

My company wants my devotion—not partisanship; friendship 
—not selfishness; cooperation—not dissension; constructive sym¬ 
pathy—not idle criticism; my intelligent support—not indif¬ 
ference. 

I should believe in my company and work for it. 

AND 1 WILL! 
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These two cabinets are the halves of the last stage of the radio frequency amplifier. Each half 
contains ten 10-k.w. tubes. The coil of rubber tubing in the bottom of one of the cabinets is the 
connection for bringing cooling water to the tubes. The dial instrument at the top of the right- 
hand panel is a thermometer to indicate the temperature of the water. The power panel is shown 
to the left. 


direct current required to operate the 
amplifiers, this power being at a pressure 
of between 6000 and 10,000 volts. 

The final step of amplification pro¬ 
duced by the multi-stage amplifier is ob¬ 
tained from two identical panels, each 
containing ten three-electrode tubes of ten 
kilowatt capacity at 10,000 volts. 

Due to the new system of radio trans¬ 
mission employed in these tests, the out¬ 
put to the antenna of 100 kilowatts is as 
efficient as 300 kilowatts would be under 
the systems commonly used for radio 
telephone purposes. One of the features 
of this system is the suppression of all 
waves except those actually employed in 
transmitting the message. 

The result of modulating a high fre¬ 
quency electric wave with the low fre¬ 
quency waves of speech, which is an 
essential operation in all forms of radio 
telephony, is the original high frequency 
plus two new sets of high frequency 
waves. If, for example, the original high 
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frequency wave is 50,000 cycles, and 
speech is assumed to consist of a band of 
low frequencies ranging from 100 cycles 
up to 5000 cycles, the resulting additional 
bands of waves will extend from 50,100 
up to 55,000 and from 49,900 down to 
45,000. These two bands are known as 
the ‘‘side bands,” and it is these alone 
which carry the telephone message. The 
original high frequency wave of 50,000 
cycles is of no assistance whatever in 
carrying the message, provided that the 
receiving apparatus employed has asso¬ 
ciated with it an oscillator which can 
generate a very initial frequency of 50,000 
cycles. The frequency actually used in 
the tests of January 14 was 55,500 cycles, 
corresponding to a wave length of 5400 
meters. 

In the radio telephone transmitting sys¬ 
tems now commonly in use, the high fre¬ 
quency power generated is assigned to 
the original high frequency wave and to 
the two side bands in the ratio of two- 
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The telephone booth in which the 10-mile tele¬ 
phone line from New York City terminates at the 
radio station. The operator can control the 
“level” of the speech currents coming over the 
line thereby preventing the overloading of the 
radio frequency amplifier. 

thirds to the former and one-sixth to each 
of the latter. 

The system employed in the trans¬ 
oceanic experiment of January 14 dif¬ 
fered from these systems in that the orig¬ 
inal high frequency wave and one of the 
side bands were suppressed. As a result, 
all of the energy was assigned to the re¬ 
maining side band, and this energy thus 
became three times as efficient as an equal 
amount of energy would be when em¬ 
ployed in the usual systems of trans¬ 
mission. 

Another advantage of this system lies 
in the fact that, only one side band being 
transmitted, approximately twice as many 
messages may be transmitted through the 
ether simultaneously as under the older 
systems. This feature is of particular 
value when applied to long wave lengths, 
where fewer messages can be carried 
simultaneously than at short wave 
lengths. 

The suppression of the original fre¬ 
quency and one of the side bands is 
accomplished by special apparatus, one 
of the essential features of which is the 
electric filter, a development of Bell 


System engineers extensively used in so- 
called carrier-current telephony. 

Let us return for a moment to the ex¬ 
periment itself and to the preliminary 
tests which preceded it. It will be re¬ 
membered that in his first cablegram, 
quoted at the beginning of this article, 
General Carty had advised Mr. Gill that 
with the receiving set to be installed in 
England there was to be associated “elec¬ 
trical measuring apparatus for determin¬ 
ing field strength of received telephone 
currents transmitted from America.” 

This apparatus was set up at New 
Southgate on December 27 and the first 
test and measurements of field strength 
were made on December 31. In this and 
in succeeding preliminary experiments, 
isolated words were transmitted. Follow¬ 
ing each period of the tests, cables were 
dispatched to New York describing the 
results, with details not only as to the 
strength of the currents received, but as 
to interference from radio telegraph 
sending stations, static, and other condi¬ 
tions. 

In view of the striking and spectacular 
results to which they led, there are few 
more dramatic pictures in the history of 
communications than that of a group of 
Bell engineers who, working in relays at 
the Rocky Point station and later at 195 
Broadway, spoke into the transmitter this 
seemingly endless succession of words, 
while other engineers in England pains¬ 
takingly recorded these words as re¬ 
ceived. 

“Petrograd — Manchester — Antwerp 
— Boston — Algebra — Geography — 
Arithmetic”—over and over again, hour 
after hour, these words and hundreds of 
others were spoken into the transmitter. 
Over and over again, hour after hour, they 
were recorded at New Southgate, tabu¬ 
lated, translated into terms of percentage 
of audibility and percentage of intelli¬ 
gibility and cabled back to New York. 

Prosaic and monotonous though this 
preliminary work may appear, it was pro¬ 
ductive of results of far-reaching import¬ 
ance. Not only did it make possible the 
transmission of the first telephone mes¬ 
sage to England, but it has supplied a 
mass of data of immense scientific value. 
It has revealed new evidences of the 
whims and caprices of that most tempera¬ 
mental of creatures, the ether. 
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All of this information will greatly 
facilitate further research work along 
the lines of transoceanic radio telephony, 
and it is from this aspect that the experi¬ 
ments are chiefly important. For it must 
be remembered that they constitute, as 
has been said, merely a step in the long 
series of studies that are as wide in scope 
as the art of communications itself and 
therefore as wide as the world. 

R. T. Barrett. 


Meeting of General Committee of Employees’ 
Plan of Representation 

Beginning February 15 and closing the 
afternoon of February 17, a conference 
of the members of the general committee 
of the Employees’ Plan of Representation 
and the general superintendent of traffic 
was held in San Francisco. Matters of 
mutual concern to the employees and the 
company were discussed and the conclu¬ 
sions reached have been printed and 
posted in each central office for the in¬ 
formation of all employees. 

The general committee members visited 
the San Francisco offices as guests of the 
San Francisco district committee and 
visited the Oakland offices as guests of the 
Oakland district committee. The district 
committee members were highly success¬ 
ful in making the visit a pleasant one. 

The general committee members who 
were present were Carolyn Axt, Los An¬ 
geles; Ethel Boyce, Seattle; Mattie C. 
Estudillo, San Bernardino; Estelle Glea¬ 
son, Fresno; Elizabeth Griffin, San Fran¬ 
cisco; Marian Johnson, Spokane; Minnie 
Judson, Los Angeles; Leonora Norton, 
Portland; Julia C. Osburn, Calexico; Edna 
Stoddart, San Francisco; Florence Wol¬ 
cott, Oakland. 


How to Tell Age 

When you find a lady who refuses to 
state her age, ask her to multiply the 
number of the month in which she was 
born by 2, add 5, multiply by 50, add her 
age to this sum, subtract 250; and the 
first figure, or figures, in the answer will 
be the number of the month in which 
she was born and the last two will be her 
age.— Exchange. 

Father —What does your teacher say 
about your poor arithmetic work?” 

Anthony —He said he’d rather you 
would not help me with it.— Exchange. 



We have received from our Southern Division 
people a photograph , of which the above is a 
reproduction, of the blue ribbon received by the 
company for our participation in the annual 
Riverside exposition. Our heartiest congratula¬ 
tions are extended to those whose efforts made 
this possible. 
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land, Ore., it naturally was a matter of 
the utmost importance to educate the 
public to the use of the new apparatus. 
There was a great deal of publicity in 
the press directed to the spreading of 
information, and thousands of personal 
visits were made by telephone represen¬ 
tatives to the homes of individuals where 
the new system was thoroughly ex¬ 
plained. The results shown since the cut¬ 
over in the practical freedom from con¬ 
fusion and misunderstanding is the proof 
that our efforts were successful. 

One of the interesting features of this 
publicity was systematic education of the 
school children of Portland. It was 
recognized that if the principles of the 
new method of operation could be im¬ 
pressed upon the active minds of the 
boys and girls they in turn would take 
the knowledge to their homes. This 
method of training the public proved 
successful beyond the fondest hopes of 
those who were concerned with the suc¬ 
cess of the cut-over. 

At the Irvington School twenty demon¬ 
strations were given to the pupils. A 
small unit of machine switching equip¬ 
ment previously used in the lobby of 
the business office was taken to the 
school and used with two dial sets for 
the demonstration. A large posteboard 
dial about four feet high was made with 
letters and figures large enough to be 
seen from the back of the schoolroom. 
It was mounted on an axis so it could 
be rotated and was actually a large model 


of the small dial used on a dial set. A 
photograph of this dial and the demon¬ 
stration unit appears with this article. 

This school demonstration proved to 
be very interesting to the pupils and 
they were all very anxious to learn all 
about it and to try the dial. A commercial 
representative made a suitable talk pre¬ 
ceding the actual telephone work, telling 
something of the history of the telephone 
and its usefulness in business and social 
life, and the necessity of a proper knowl¬ 
edge of telephone operation in order to 
secure efficient and satisfactory service. 
The pupils were eager to try to dial num¬ 
bers and it is certain that the informa¬ 
tion imparted to them went a long way 
toward preparing the subscribers in the 
machine switching districts for the visit 
of our demonstration representatives and 
for the inauguration of the new service. 

In connection with this demonstration 
work, it was found necessary to instruct 
approximately 500 Chinese and Japanese 
subscribers. In order to do a good job 
with this class of subscribers, we en¬ 
gaged the service of an American-born 
educated Chinese and gave him the same 
education course in machine switching 
operation that we gave our regular em¬ 
ployees who had supervision over the 
demonstration work. It was necessary 
for the Chinese demonstrator to teach 
the subscribers the English alphabet as 
a basis for using the six digit method of 
operation. Here, too, advantage was 
taken of the fact that the Chinese chil¬ 
dren attend the public schools and by 


aL.< 
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Portland School Children Trained to Machine Switching 

Prior to the recent cut-over in Port- 



ONE OF PORTLAND’S SCHOOLROOMS WITH PUPILS REING INSTRUCTED IN THE 
LATEST WRINKLES OF DIALING 
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The school children of Portland took keen delight in manipulating this pasteboard dial and its 
accompanying equipment. Doubtless in many of the Portland homes the knowledge of machine 
switching dialing was imparted to their elders by the school children. 


enlisting the aid of the bright Chinese 
boys and girls in the Chinese families, 
the task of educating the Orientals in the 
use of machine switching telephones was 
made much easier. 

The teachers of the school, after the 
conclusion of the demonstration, asked 
their pupils to present essays upon the 
working of the new system and the 
pupils themselves requested that the 
prize be a picture of Doctor Bell. Many 
essays were contributed which showed 
the reaction of the young minds. We re¬ 
gret that space does not permit the pub¬ 
lication of at least a few of these inter¬ 
esting compositions. 

The following letter, sent to Division 
Commercial Superintendent Hickman by 
H. M. Barr, principal of the Irvington 
School at Portland, is a sufficient com¬ 
mendatory upon the view taken by the 
school authorities in connection with 
our work in the schools: 

“I can not refrain from expressing to 
you and your assistants the gratitude of 
my school and myself for the remark¬ 
able demonstration recently given us of 
your new switching apparatus. 

“I have always maintained that we 
school people do not fulfil our duty to 
our children unless we bring them into 
closer contact with the actual world in 
which they are soon to take their place. 
The training we give them takes no cog¬ 
nizance of the great miracles of the mod¬ 
ern industrial world—those miracles of 
applied science that have made our 
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present-day civilization what it is. As a 
matter of fact even we adults are so ac¬ 
customed to taking the telephone for 
granted that like our blood flow, we take 
special notice of it only when it is in¬ 
terrupted. 

“Your demonstrations in the Irvington 
School, witnessed by 700 future citizens 
in groups of thirty, were tremendously 
valuable not only from the immediately 
practical standpoint of learning the his¬ 
tory of the telephone and the use of the 
new dial; it also gave us the opportunity 
to develop in our children a sense of 
wonder—that the mind of man could 
encompass so marvelous a thing. 

“Some day — when we schoolmen 
awake—we will spend money to bring 
the world into the classroom and then 
your method will be our model.” 

“The child is the father of the man” 
is an old saying and we feel that in 
making these future citizens familiar 
with telephone history and the details of 
our service can not but be reflected in 
satisfactory relations in the future. 


“I asked the boss for an increase in 
salary. Told him I couldn’t live on the 
sum I was getting.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Told me it was a business, not a life 
saving institution he was running.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 

- »- 

“Come forth into the light of things; let 
Nature be your teacher.”— Wordsworth. 
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Employees Who Became Eligible for Service 
Emblems During February, 1923 



Thirty Years’ Service — 

Daniel A. Manning, San Jose, Cal. 

Twenty-five Years’ Service — 

Frank A. Mylar, Oakland, Cal. 

Margaret N. Dickinson, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mollie F. Madden, San Francisco, Cal. 
George S. Stafford, San Francisco, Cal. 

Twenty Years’ Service — 

Catherine O’Connell, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hattie Morey, Monterey, Cal. 

Emery R. Gates, Oakland, Cal. 

Charles T. Abbott, San Francisco, Cal. 
Earl S. Morrow, Santa Ana, Cal. 

Fifteen Years Service — 

Arthur H. Foth, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Catherine Farrell, Portland, Ore. 

John R. Farrington, Roseburg, Ore. 

Arthur D. Burke, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rene Medus, San Francisco, Cal. 

Frank M. O’Keefe, San Francisco, Cal. 
Oren M. Williams, San Francisco, Cal. 

Ten Years’ Service — 

Henrietta A. Raaliange, Berkeley, Cal. 
Alice Brown, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Hattie L. Calley, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Phoebe Silverstone, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Nellie Stayer, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Claire M. Ward, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jennie M. Pesico, Oakland, Cal. 

Ottie E. Hawley, Portland, Ore. 

Gertrude B. Stacy, Sacramento, Cal. 

Annie M. Elder, San Francisco, Cal. 

Ileen Geraghty, San Francisco, Cal. 

Laura Henze, San Francisco, Cal. 

Rita McFarlane, San Francisco, Cal. 

Anna E. O’Connor, San Francisco, Cal. 
Lou Hix, Seattle, Wash. 

Layne Douglas, Spokane, Wash. 


Five Years’ Service — 

Anna Zanders, Bakersfield, Cal. 

Mary Kratzig, Bellingham, Wash. 

Carrie T. Williams, Bellingham, Wash. 
Elsie J. Lamb, Hayward, Cal. 

Agnes M. Fearis, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Helen M. Fox, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marguerite J. Frazier, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Jessie R. Funnell, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Martha A. Graflflin, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Margette Hanson, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mary F. MacDonald, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Vera M. Morton, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Grace E. Parke, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Bessie Robb, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Estelle A. Roberts, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Erna C. Schmitt, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Gladys R. Venner, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Florine M. Wyckoff, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ola Fisher, Madera, Cal. 

Alice G. Ely, Oakland, Cal. 

Martha H. Hartman, Oakland, Cal. 

Edna G. Hiestand, Oakland, Cal. 

Eva R. Vincent, Pasadena, Cal. 

Viola E. Hatton, Portland, Ore. 

Lucy F. Guitteau, Renton, Wash. 

Nellie Gibson, Sacramento, Cal. 

Oda V. Trengove, Sacramento, Cal. 
Hannah Goughnour, Salem, Ore. 

Marie F. Chase, San Bernardino, Cal. 
Myrtle A. Atkinson, San Francisco, Cal. 
Winifred V. Conlan, San Francisco, Cal. 
Evelyn M. Durkin, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gertrude Garrettson, San Francisco, Cal. 
Bessie McKenzie, San Francisco, Cal. 
Lillian M. Patterson, San Francisco, Cal 
Kathleen McMullin, San Francisco, Cal. 
Eleanor M. Reid, San Francisco, Cal. 

Elsa M. Sheridan, San Francisco, Cal. 



PERSONNEL OF TRANSMISSION DEPARTMENT, OREGON DIVISION, AS AT FEBRUARY 1, 1923 
Back row—Clifford P. Simpson, Bernard Benz, Mason E. Stanard, George A. Allen, James C. 
Meece, William 17. Boyer, Aden K. Morehouse, and L. L. Phillips (Division Transmission Engineer), 
Front row—Coe C. White, Charles W. Williams, Esley C. Weatherall, W. Donald Craddock, 
Clarence H, Brakeman, James P. Williams, and Lindsley W. Ross. 
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Pacific and Bayview offices, San Francisco, combined forces and gave one of the most successful 
company parties on the evening of February 20. Dancing was continued until a late hour to the 
music of a splendid orchestra from the University of California. 


Juliette Vahey, San Francisco, Cal. 

Hazel M. Upchurch, San Francisco, Cal. 

Ethel L. Wilk, San Francisco, Cal. 

Gertrude B. Callahan, Seattle, Wash. 

Olga V. Edwards, Seattle, Wash. 

Edna G. Moore, Seattle, Wash. 

Mabel McLean, Seattle, Wash. 

Kathleen I. Nelson, Seattle, Wash. 

Catherine M. Stern, Seattle, Wash. 

Kate Kloss, Spokane, Wash. 

Ruby Prewitt, Spokane, Wash. 

Alice F. Blackman, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Jennie Ervin, Woodland, Cal. 

Pacific Company Stockholders Meet 

The annual meeting of the stock¬ 
holders of The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company took place at the 
company’s general office, 210 Post Street, 
San Francisco, on Wednesday, March 7. 
The following directors, residing in San 
Francisco and vicinity, were all re¬ 
elected: Henry T. Scott, chairman; 

Francis Carolan, Louis deL. Cebrian, 
William H. Crocker, M. Ehrman, George 
D. Greenwood, Timothy Hopkins, Samuel 
Hubbard, Frank B. King, Walter S. 
Martin, G. E. McFarland, George A. 
Newhall, and H. D. Pillsbury; also J. C. 
Ainsworth of Portland, Ore.; 0. J. 
Woodward of Fresno, Cal.; Edward I\. 
Hall and H. B. Thayer of New York City. 

After the annual meeting, the directors 
met and reelected the following officers: 
G. E. McFarland, president; H. D. Pills¬ 
bury, vice president; J. C. Nowell, vice 
president and general manager; B. C. 


Carroll, vice president; J. T. Shaw, vice 
president; E. S. Pillsbury, general coun¬ 
sel; T. V. Halsey, secretary; George J. 
Petty, vice president and treasurer; S. A. 
Monsarrat, assistant treasurer; and F. C. 
Phelps, general auditor. 

Annual Meeting of Bell Co. of Nevada 

At the annual meeting of the stockhold¬ 
ers of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Nevada, held on March 7, 1923, and the 
subsequent meeting of directors, the fol¬ 
lowing were reelected: 

Directors—G. E. McFarland, H. D. Pills¬ 
bury, H. T. Scott, J. C. Nowell, and T. V. 
Halsey. 

Officers—G. E. McFarland, president; 
H. T. Scott, vice president; H. D. Pills¬ 
bury, vice president; J. C. Nowell, vice 
president and general manager; B. C. 
Carroll, vice president; J. T. Shaw, vice 
president; T. V. Halsey, secretary; 
George J. Petty, vice president and treas¬ 
urer; S. A. Monsarrat, assistant treasurer; 
F. C. Phelps, general auditor; and E. S. 
Pillsbury, general counsel. 

- « - 

Dorothy Telephones Uncle Ralph 

We gladly credit Ralph S. Childs, plant 
engineer at Oakland, for sending us the 
attractive photograph of his niece, Doro¬ 
thy Childs Ramsdem, which is repro¬ 
duced on this month’s cover of the Maga¬ 
zine. We thank Mr. Childs and hope Miss 
Dorothy is pleased. 
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Summarized Statements Taken From Annual Report of the 

Bell System 


The various activities of the Bell Sys¬ 
tem and how they are related to the gen¬ 
eral plan, “intended to produce an institu¬ 
tion for public service, satisfactory to the 
public and, therefore, on a permanent and 
sound foundation, in the interests of the 
stockholders and the public,” is described 
by President H. B. Thayer in the annual 
report of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

The year 1922 was in general one of 
steady accomplishments in the undertak¬ 
ings of the Bell System, but marked by 
a sensational demand in many sections 
for telephone service. Telephone rates 
have not advanced in ratio with individ¬ 
ual incomes, hence telephone rates are 
relatively lower than formerly. 

More people can afford telephones than 
formerly and this is the chief reason for 
the abnormal demand. 

More than $185,000,000 was expended 
in additions to the plant of the Bell Sys¬ 
tem last year. 

In the three and a half years since the 
property of the Bell System was turned 
back by the government, more has been 
spent in plant additions than in the ten 
years preceding the war and at the same 


time many improvements in apparatus 
and methods have been introduced. 

During the year 1922 over 600,000 sta¬ 
tions were added to the Bell System. This 
was a larger increase than in any pre¬ 
ceding year. 

Something over 14,000,000 stations are 
now connected with the system. 

The investment of the Bell System in 
plant and equipment, including construc¬ 
tion in progress, was shown by the books 
on December 31 to be $1,758,000,000. 

Continued progress has been made in 
the construction of the plant which 
would be free from storm damage, over 
64 per cent of the wires of the Bell Sys¬ 
tem being underground. 

Twenty-five associated companies 
earned 5.6 per cent on the book cost dur¬ 
ing 1922. Not including its share in the 
undistributed profits of the associated 
companies, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company earned 11.14 per 
cent on its average outstanding capital 
stock. It is conservatively estimated that 
the equity in the business represented by 
the American Company’s stock, including 
the recent issue, now equals approxi¬ 
mately $190 per share. As a result of re- 



PARK OFFICE, SAN FRANCISCO, IN TI1E PIONEER DAYS OF 1899 
Back Row—G. Williams, not now with the company; J. T. Shaw, recently appointed vice presi¬ 
dent; J. P. Dunphy, supervisor of safety methods; N. Jones, deceased. 

Front Row—William Farrell, Inland Division cable department; William Henry, Coast Division 
equipment department; H. J. Gearon, wire chief, Mission and Randolph offices; J . B. Spowart, 
supervisor of mechanical shop methods. 
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cent Bell System financing, the total capi¬ 
tal stock outstanding exceeds the debt 
obligations and the amount of mortgage 
loans on the telephone plant is less than 
25 per cent of total capital obligations in 
the hands of the public. 

Of all American corporations, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com¬ 
pany has the largest number of stock¬ 
holders and the widest distribution of 
ownership. On December 31 the number 
of stockholders was 248,925, an increase 
during the year of 62,583, the largest in¬ 
crease in a year in the history of the com¬ 
pany. The average number of shares held 
is 28. Approximately 46,700 of the stock¬ 
holders of record are employees of the 
Bell System. 

A continuing extension of the long¬ 
distance toll cables is shown. The use of 
cables has presented formidable scientific 
problems which have been so far over¬ 
come that whereas at first one-half mile 
of cable would seriously interfere with 
conversation, it is now scientifically pos¬ 
sible to hold conversation through 3000 
miles of cable, which is equal in all re¬ 
spects to conversation from one room to 
another in the same building. 

Studies and experiments in wireless 
telephony have also been continued. 
Reference is made to the series of trans¬ 
oceanic experiments which were under¬ 
taken late in the year, which culminated 
in continuous messages being sent for a 
period of about two hours on January 14, 
which were distinctly heard in London 
by representatives of civic, scientific, and 
commercial organizations and the press. 

The program of introducing machine 
switching in the larger centers is going 
on as planned with satisfactory results. 

The report shows that there were 14,- 
050,565 telephones in the Bell System at 
the end of the year, an increase of 
670,000 during the year. The number of 
connections made daily was over thirty- 
eight million. Miles of wire connecting 
the Bell-owned stations increased to over 
30,000,000, of which nearly 20,000,000 
miles are underground. 

Taking the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company alone, the report 
shows that in 1922, after meeting all 
operating charges and making adequate 
provisions for depreciation and obso¬ 
lescence, and for federal and all other 
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IN CHARGE OF OUR NEW MACHINE SWITCH¬ 
ING OFFICE FORCE IN PORTLAND 

Chief Operators, left to right—Hazel Cook, 
Beacon office; Marie Acker, Sunset office; and 
Evelyn Foster, Garfield office. 

taxes chargeable against 1922 earnings, it 
had available for interest and dividends 
$81,668,440. Interest charges were $15,- 
498,011.88, a reduction of $4,023,097.17 
from 1921, thus reflecting the reduction 
of $74,095,100 in the company’s debt dur¬ 
ing the year. Dividends paid to stock¬ 
holders at the rate of $9 per share per 
year amounted to $52,971,251.93, an in¬ 
crease of $10,296,848.93 over 1921, this 
increase being principally the result of an 
increase in the outstanding capital stock 
of $151,162,100. Of the resulting balance, 
there was appropriated for contingencies 
$5,000,000 and the remainder, $8,199,- 
176.19, was carried to surplus. 

The present authorized share capital of 
the company is $750,000,000, of which 
amount $699,347,400 was outstanding at 
the end of the year. The directors recom¬ 
mend the authorized share capital be in¬ 
creased to $1,000,000,000, to take care of 
present commitments and future require¬ 
ments but they announced that no new 
stock offering is contemplated for 1923. 


“A friend may smile and bid you hail, 
yet wish you with the devil; but when a 
good dog wags his tail, you know he’s on 
the level.”— Exchange. 
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Fashion Show Unnecessary in Our Berkeley Office 



In recent years, many institutions and 
communities have sponsored the plan of 
giving annual or semi-annual fashion 
shows to bring before the young women 
suits and gowns that are voted to be 
all that is chic and fashionable, and to 
educate them in the proper way of 
dressing. A like plan for the Berkeley 
offices was considered unnecessary be¬ 
cause the operators themselves follow 
closely upon the heels of fashion in all 
lines except those decreed by her as the 
most suitable for the stormy and rainy 
weather prevalent along the coast in 
winter. 

Just to illustrate, we have photo¬ 
graphed two Berkeley operators in their 
approved rainy weather outfits. You will 
note the high boots and rubbers on both 
models, the rain coat on one and the 
heavy top coat on the other, with small 
hats and umbrellas to complete this very 
attractive and effective costume. 

Coming to work on a rainy morning 
with light coats and satin pumps as a 
protection has been declared absolutely 
passe by the fashion-loving girls of 
Berkeley office. To be suitably dressed 
for every occasion has long been one of 
their chief aims in life, and plans were 
made to extend the influence of fashion 
into the proper wearing apparel for 
winter months with the result that no 
longer does the girl drying her silk-clad 
feet by the radiator find sympathy 
among her friends, for a sensible advice 
slogan “Foolish girl, go buy walking 



BERKELEY GIRLS ARE STORM PROOF 


shoes and a pair of rubbers,” has been 
adopted. 

Many of the girls in figuring the money 
lost for absent time and doctor bills 
without even considering their personal 
discomfort and inevitable weakening of 
health, have found the sum would pay 
amply for a rain coat, high shoes, rub¬ 
bers, and an umbrella. And had they 
the forethought to buy these at the be¬ 
ginning of the rainy season they would 
not only save time, health, and money, 
but in addition would have a smart out¬ 
fit for street wear that could be worn 
most any day during two months of the 

year. _«,_ 

The State, Telephones, and Service 
We have taken this quotation from 
the Nations Business , published in Wash¬ 
ington by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce: 

“It is possible to state the arguments 
against government operation of private 
industry persuasively and at great 
length. But few arguments are more 
convincing than results. We quote from 
a recent dispatch from Paris: 

“ ‘Moved to action by numberless com¬ 
plaints against what is without doubt the 
worst telephone service in any civilized 
country, the Chamber of Deputies last 
spring named a commission headed by 
Deputy Jean Lambert to make recom¬ 
mendations for the improvement of the 
French system. 

“ ‘The report just submitted to the 
Chamber recommends that the state turn 
the telephones over to a private com¬ 
pany. This is significant in view of the 
recent decision of the French govern¬ 
ment to go out of the railroad business 
and indicates a general trend away from 
state operation of utilities as inefficient 
and uneconomical.’ 

“The report is based on investigations 
in the United States, Sweden, and Nor¬ 
way. The recommendation is that a 
system be adopted like that in the United 
States, operated by private companies 
under government supervision. 

“Thus France arrives at a conclusion 
long advocated in this country as essen¬ 
tially sound: That government owner¬ 
ship of industry is costly and bungling; 
but that government regulation of public 
utilities works for the public good.” 
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Dependability and Regularity Go Hand in Hand 


There is more than one way of making 
a record. Not every one is given the 
opportunity to display courage in the 
face of danger, but there are those 
among the employees of the Los An¬ 
geles local offices, whose photographs 
appear above, who display a quiet, 
though no less noteworthy courage every 
day of the year. This is the determined, 
dependable courage which leads one to 
be on duty at the appointed hour, no 
matter how early in the morning or how 
late at night. 

Miss Louise Deacon, operator at Gar- 
vanza office, has not been tardy for three 
years, although her hours have been 
from 6:00 a. m. to 3:00 p. m., a large 
part of the time. Her reliability, as re¬ 
flected by this record, is also shown in 
the quality of her work. 

Miss Josie Disch, night operator at 
West office, has not been absent for four 
years. Such regularity in attendance 
renders her especially valuable as a night 
operator. 

Mrs. Anna House, instructor at the 
operators’ school, has not been absent 
for one year and eight months or tardy 
for three years and five months. Mrs. 
House sets a splendid example for the 
new employees of the company. She 
has an alert, cheerful disposition, and is 
as careful about her work and appear¬ 
ance as she is about her attendance. 

Miss Grace Le Veaux, central office in¬ 
structor at Lincoln office, has the con¬ 
sistent record of no absence nor tardi¬ 
ness for three years. She has always been 
noted for the excellent quality of her 
work, and a keen sense of justice. With 
this in mind, it seems fitting that she 
should now be a district representative 
on the Employees’ Plan of Representa¬ 
tion. 

Miss Margaret Penrose, central office 
instructor at Hollywood office, has not 
been absent for three years and three 
months. She, too, is an employees’ dis¬ 
trict representative, held over for the 
second year in her office. This fact, as 
well as her attendance record, testify to 
her ability and conscientiousness. 

Miss Rosa Tedrick, chief operator’s 
clerk at West office, holds the highest 
record for no absence. She has not 
missed a day for twelve years. She held 
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the position of supervisor before that of 
clerk, and has always been relied upon 
for excellent work. 

The performance of these employees 
in the matter of absence or tardiness is 
most commendable and should serve as 
an example to employees generally of 
what can be done by regular habits and 
methodical living. 


Rose to the Occasion, Anyway 

A riverside village boasted a post on 
which was marked a line showing the 
height to which the river had risen 
during the time of a serious flood. 

“Do you mean to say that the river 
reached this height five years ago?” 
asked the astonished visitor. 

“Not exactly, sir,” replied the vil¬ 
lager, “but the children were so fond of 
rubbin’ out the first mark that the Coun¬ 
cil had to put it a bit higher so as to be 
out of their reach .”—Epworth Herald. 


Prohibition Agent — Is there any 
liquor being manufactured illicitly 
around here? 

Old Native—I dunno exactly how it’s 
bein’ manufactured, but it sure is. 



THESE HAVE SPLENDID RECORDS 
Rack row, left to right—Louise Deacon . Gar- 
vanza office, Los Angeles; Grace Le Veaux, Lincoln 
office, Los Angeles; Margaret Penrose, Hollywood 
office, Los Angeles. 

Front row—Anna House, Operators' School, Los 
Angeles. 
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Learn From the Boy Scouts 

In late YEARS an organization has made 
itself known over the entire world, with 
the approval, endorsement, and assist¬ 
ance of all those who are interested in 
the march towards better things. The 
uniform of the “boy scouts” receives the 
smile of encouragement from every good 
citizen without regard to nationality or 
creed. These boys, the future strength of 
their country, are taught the principles 
of honesty, courtesy, cleanliness, chiv¬ 
alry and efficiency. It is sought to bring 
out these qualities with the teachings of 
the great outdoors as a background. 

One of their elementary principles is 
that each scout must do a good deed 
every day. Why confine this to the years 
of boyhood? Why limit this suggestion 
to the beginnings of life? Its value will 
not be reduced as we journey to its 
sunset. 

Naturally and properly we are all look¬ 
ing for happiness. We know that this is 
not to be expected from evil deeds— 
neither will it follow indifference. In 
our waking hours we are doing some¬ 
thing—moving, thinking, acting. It is 
assumed that in our work our conduct 
is directed along lines that will add to 
our efficiency and results. We know that 
here carelessness, heedlessness, and in¬ 
difference will interfere with the attain¬ 
ment of our ambitions. It is just as true 
that those traits will find their reflection 
in the lessening of our own respect and 
that of others. Respect, internal and ex¬ 
ternal, is as worthy an ambition as that 
of success in material affairs. 

The good deed every day does not 
necessarily mean a material thing done. 
The kindly thought and its expression, 
even the repression of the unkind 
thought, are in the same category. It 
somehow seems easier to criticise than 
to praise. Destruction involves far less 
effort than construction. 


“Scattering seeds of kindness” is more 
than a figure of speech. It can be taken 
as a principle. Looked at selfishly it is 
a profitable policy in life. When one har¬ 
bors envy or dislike it does not end 
there. Like jealousy, “it grows by what 
it feeds upon.” The one who is the ob¬ 
ject of bitter or unpleasant feelings soon 
knows it and, of course, an unpleasant 
feeling is generated in the mind of the 
one disliked. A French cynic says that 
it is easy to dislike the one whom we 
have given reason to dislike us. The 
wrong doer always hates his victim. 

There is no excuse for injustice or un¬ 
kindness. Every one knows right from 
wrong. The child soon learns this dis¬ 
tinction. To say that life is short may be 
called a platitude, but when we look 
around us and see how unimportant the 
individual is in the march of history, 
we recognize that it is not a platitude but 
a truism. Why not make the most of this 
short life. We are certainly doing 
nothing with it if we do not make others 
happier and better for our own exist¬ 
ence. The secret will be found in not 
yielding to the impulses of irritation and 
criticism. There is no more important 
measure of true happiness than the num¬ 
ber of good deeds and good thoughts 
that we are able to spread around us in 
our own environment. 


How Do You Talk? 

Most people desire to make their talk 
effective, whether for business or social 
reasons. Some succeed in talking effec¬ 
tively and some do not. Where lies the 
difference? The best authorities say that 
the most effective speaking is that which 
conveys the meaning of the message with 
the least effort on the part of the hearer. 
What is true of direct speech is equally 
true and even more important in the 
case of speech transmitted by telephone. 

You are quickly appreciative of a per¬ 
son who speaks over the telephone 
clearly and pleasantly, not too fast nor 
too slow, not too loud nor too soft, with 
a careful enunciation of each word and 
syllable, with lips facing and not too far 
from the transmitter, and in a well 
modulated voice. 

When you find such a person on the 
wire you listen with appreciation and 
sympathy, as to a friend, even though 
the voice is one you never before heard. 
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It is needless to point out your reactions 
when the telephone is not properly used. 
Perhaps you make bold to say ‘‘Speak 
into the transmitter,” or “Don’t talk so 
fast,” or “Louder, please,” or “Please say 
that again.” When everything else fails 
you say, or feel like saying, “Write me 
about it or come and see me.” Perhaps 
more often you lose interest and say 
“No,” when you are not quite sure what 
it is all about, or say unwillingly “Yes,” 
which you quickly decide means nothing 
and will be countermanded. 

You have never yet discovered any 
mechanism or human organization that 
is perfect, and the telephone system 
sometimes fails. But if you stop to think, 
you realize that the telephone people are 
in the nature of things doing their best 
to please you and make the service as 
good as possible. You will also realize 
that, over the same telephones and wires, 
one person is clearly understood and an¬ 
other is exasperatingly incoherent. It 
follows that you appreciate and are in¬ 
fluenced by those who use the telephone 
correctly. Consequently, the intelligent 
self-interest of those who have occasion 
to use the telephone makes it imperative 
that they regard not only the courtesies 
of telephone usage, but the simple means 
of making themselves easily understood. 


W. T. Teague—Going Strong 

On September 6, 1901, a young man 
was given a position as clerk In the 
general office at San Francisco. 

On February 1, 1923, the same man 
was appointed general installation super¬ 
intendent of the Western Electric Com¬ 
pany, with offices in New York City, 
where he is to have charge of all installa¬ 
tion work for that company in twenty- 
one states, with a force of 12,000 men. 

Less than twenty-two years between 
the two appointments, but those years a 
record of constant promotion and ad¬ 
vancement. His name is W. T. Teague, 
and the greater part of those twenty-two 
years was spent in the service of this 
company. His last position with the 
Pacific Company was that of division 
superintendent of plant, from which he 
resigned in May, 1920, to go to Cleveland 
as the general superintendent of plant of 
the Ohio Bell Telephone Company. 

Mr. Teague has many friends in our 


territory who will rejoice in his advance¬ 
ment. 

F. M. Stephens, the successor of Mr. 
Teague as general superintendent of 
plant of the Ohio Bell Telephone Com¬ 
pany, also began his telephone career 
with the Pacific Company in 1909 as a 
student in San Francisco, after gradua¬ 
tion from the University of California. 
He left our company in 1912 to become 
plant engineer of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company, with headquarters 
in St. Louis, continuing with that com¬ 
pany in various capacities until his 
latest promotion. 

Death of George B. Bush 

Our readers, and especially those of 
long association with the company, will 
learn with regret of the death of George 
B. Bush, which occurred on February 9 
in Los Angeles. Mr. Bush entered the 
service of the Sunset Company in March, 
1895, and from that time his career was 
one of steady promotion in various de¬ 
partments, his last position being that of 
assistant general manager. He resigned 
in November, 1916, to assume the man¬ 
agement of the Santa Barbara Telephone 
Company. About three years ago failing 
health compelled him to dispose of his 
interests in that company, and he was 
not thereafter engaged in business. He 
was fifty-two years of age and leaves a 
widow, Mrs. Maude Chapman Bush. Mr. 
Bush was of cheery disposition, with a 
kind word for every associate. This com¬ 
pany is a debtor to Mr. Bush. He per¬ 
formed an important and valuable part 
when our problems were new and many. 

- 7 -♦- 

Mrs. Vail San Francisco Guest 

Among the passengers on the Empress 
of France, a steamer of the Canadian- 
Pacific fleet, on a round-the-world tour, 
arriving in San Francisco on February 8, 
was Mrs. Theodore N. Vail, the widow of 
the former president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Chairman Scott of the board of directors, 
President McFarland, and Secretary Hal¬ 
sey were among her visitors during her 
brief stay at the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco. Miss Grosvenor, the grand¬ 
daughter of Alexander Graham Bell, was 
also a traveler on the same steamer. 

Never buy on credit unless the means 
of redeeming the obligation is in sight. 
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Southern Division “Big Idea" Fills Novel Engagement 


The “Big Idea” demonstration pro¬ 
gram of the Southern Division has been 
presented before over 168,000 people, a 
total of over 225 programs. The pro¬ 
grams have been presented in a number 
of cases under very difficult conditions 
as the apparatus is large and in some 
cases it has required quite a bit of quick 
thinking and engineering to arrange a 
presentable set-up. But all of these con¬ 
ditions have been met and every show 
has been a 100 per cent success. But the 
most unique program was presented on 
the evening of January 11, 1923, aboard 
the battleship Arizona, lying just outside 
the breakwater at San Pedro Harbor. 
Yes, sir, every piece of that equipment 
was carried aboard the battleship and 
set up by the garage forces under the 
direction of G. F. Adams, garage super¬ 
visor, and A. M. Shaw, dispatcher. 

The garage cares for all “Big Idea” 
moves and has transported the “Big Idea” 
equipment here and there over Los An¬ 
geles and the Southern Division for the 
225 shows mentioned above, without 
being late, without any equipment or 
small pieces left, and further without 
any piece damaged. 

Moving the equipment aboard the bat¬ 
tleship Arizona was cared for in the same 
efficient manner, and, notwithstanding 
the dangers of a damp and foggy night, 
the apparatus was carried by truck from 
the storeroom to the Twenty-second 
Street landing in San Pedro. Here it was 
loaded in one of the navy freight boats 
and carried alongside the Arizona. 

To get the equipment aboard the ship 
it was necessary to employ the use of a 
crane, and hoist it on deck piece by 
piece—but wait—our show was given on 
the quarter deck, and the crane was on 
the main deck, and as every one there 
will tell you, to get the big crates and 
boxes down the small steps, almost 
chutes, it required very careful handling, 
quick thinking, and some real strength. 

A speed boat was sent for the ladies 
taking part in the program and upon 
their arrival were shown to the com¬ 
mander’s office and reception-room 
where they were served with coffee 
which was certainly welcome by several 
of them—you know? Regardless of the 
dampness and fog, the program was 


opened by Chaplain Huske introducing 
Fred Smith, manager at San Pedro, to an 
audience of approximately 800. All of 
the folding chairs on the quarter deck 
were occupied, men were lined upon the 
main deck, and the turrets were covered. 
All you could see was blue jackets and 
white caps, several, however, were 
wrapped in blankets, but all full of en¬ 
thusiasm and real interest. Manager 
Smith made a brief introduction which 
was followed by our picture, projected 
by L. A. Park. After the picture Miss 
Grayce Tierney, plant mailing depart¬ 
ment, rendered several vocal selections, 
accompanied at the piano by Miss Mary 
Harbor, commercial department—we say 
several songs—she was scheduled for 
one selection, but the sailors clapped, 
cheered, and yelled for more. 

Miss Tierney was followed by Miss 
Genevieve Richards, installation depart¬ 
ment, who was also greeted with cheers 
and cries for more. It looked as though 
our show would stop, for they kept yell¬ 
ing for more, and allow the writer to 
say, he was certainly glad to be there, 
for it was a sight to remember and ap¬ 
preciate—a dark, damp, foggy night, 
aboard the battleship—the low, continual 
foghorn—bells from all sides and, re¬ 
gardless of all conditions, the audience 
applauded vociferously. 

After the vocal numbers Miss Dorothy 
McDonald was introduced and explained 
how telephone calls are handled, by 
using for demonstration the regular 
“Big Idea” boards which had been con¬ 
nected and tested by Switchman I. B. 
Nelson, and every call went through, 
even though the boards were wet from 
the fog. Miss McDonald was assisted by 
Misses Ruth Moran, Mildred Son, and 
Genevieve Richards. Sample calls placed 
for Commander Hannigan and Captain 
Blakeley respectively, met with pro¬ 
longed applause. To add a little more 
local color a sample call placed for 
Whitie Martin received the reply that 
he was training his fighters for the fleet 
finals. 

The sketch, “Forty Minutes From the 
Telephone Office,” was presented follow¬ 
ing the demonstration, and was very well 
received. 

At the close of our program, the 
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boards were dismantled, placed in the 
crates, moved to the main deck, and 
were scheduled to be loaded and re¬ 
turned to shore at 9:30 p. m., but owing 
to the regular freight boat being on the 
rocks, due to the fog, it was after eleven 
before the equipment was loaded; and 
in loading the crates it was very difficult 
to fasten the lines from the crane, due 
to darkness, fog, and a heavy ground 
swell. However, all of the equipment 
was returned to Los Angeles in good 
order. 

The ladies were entertained by the 
commander and captain and the staff 
officers in the ward room. They played 
the piano, sang, danced, and were served 
refreshments. All in all, every one par¬ 
ticipating in the program agreed that it 
seemed more like a party than work. 

The commander personally extended 
an invitation for the employees to re¬ 
turn February 3 and attend a dance to 
be given by the officers and sailors on 
board the Arizona. 

A. L. Littig and G. I. Whittmore at¬ 
tended as guests of the “Big Idea.” 

The following employees attended and 
participated in the program in addition 
to the ones named above: Driver C. W. 
Cox, Helpers R. W. Butcher, J. R. Bill¬ 
ings, C. O. Ballard, and R. L. Sawyers, 
commercial department. 


The Part We Play 

Those glistening, humming strands of 
golden red copper which cross and criss¬ 
cross this country dividing it into a 
myriad of communities, each complete 
within itself, are at the same time the 
golden strands which bind those com¬ 
munities into a homogeneous mass, an 
undivided and indivisible people. 

To the ideals which conceived this 
nation of free people and to the men 
whose stout hearts and high courage car¬ 
ried the principles of those ideals to a 
practical realization and whose names 
are ever associated with the birth of our 
nation we withhold no jot of praise, or 
honor, or recognition. 

But to that list of illustrious names let 
us add the names of Alexander Graham 
Bell, of Morse, of Edison, and of that 
grand old man of telephone development, 
Theodore N. Vail. For their vision, for 
their undying faith and unquenchable 
fires of accomplishment we owe an 


ever-increasing debt—a debt which can 
be paid only by unswerving allegiance 
to the true ideals and ideas which in¬ 
spired them. 

Turn back a few pages of history and 
there you will see a little group of men 
valiantly fighting the forces working to 
defeat the adoption of our constitution. 
Blind ignorance, born and fostered by 
lack of communications, said the consti¬ 
tution would rob us of our rights. So 
strong were these forces of darkness that 
it became necessary for the friends of 
the measure to resort to strategy and a 
quorum was insured by forcibly seizing 
and compelling the attendance of the 
opponents of the bill. 

Think you that performance could be 
repeated under present-day conditions? 
Never! Communications have swept 
away the barriers to free exchange of 
ideas, have, in truth, annihilated dis¬ 
tance! Adequate communications play 
an ever-increasing part in the enlight¬ 
enment of the peoples of the earth. 

Communications are an instrument of 
peace. Each day they inscribe upon the 
tablets of history another chapter of the 
story of the elimination of dread war. 

And so it is that this work that we are 
in is a great work, a noble, an inspiring 
work! 

That stalwart figure trudging over 
desert sands, or mountain trails; breast¬ 
ing the drifts of winter’s snows or brav¬ 
ing the scorching noonday sun while he 
follows the path of the gold-red tendrils 
of commerce and peace; you, who 
through the long stretches of the night 
or the bustling activities of the day put 
forth your efforts to keep communica¬ 
tions open; and those whose answering 
voices attend the beckoning lights—you 
all are engaged in a noble work. 

Over the world your net of enlighten¬ 
ment is spreading, bringing peace and 
goodwill that in years to come this old 
world may be a better place in which 
to live. 

And that is the part we play. 

G. H. M. 


Idleness 

Absence of Occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d. 

— Cowper . 

-♦- 

Earn more, save more, be more. 
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Huge Amount of Equipment Required to Handle 100,000 Toll 

Messages Daily 


If it were possible to construct a rail¬ 
road system so extensive that a passenger 
could board a car at his front door in 
New York City, let us say, and ride with¬ 
out change across the continent, alight¬ 
ing at the front door of a relative or 
friend in San Francisco, the result would 
be a network of transportation facilities 
comparable to the communication facili¬ 
ties afforded by the Bell Telephone Sys¬ 
tem. 

It is neither possible nor desirable to 
construct such a transportation system. 
For telephone service, however, precisely 
such a system is essential. To be of full 
value, it must permit the calling sub¬ 
scriber’s message to begin its journey 
at his telephone transmitter and continue 
without delay or interruption until it 
reaches its destination at the receiver of 
the called subscriber’s instrument. More¬ 
over, it must permit “two-way traffic” 
so that this process may be instantane¬ 
ously reversed as one subscriber or the 
other becomes the speaker. 

The local telephone system may thus 
be compared to the trolley cars, sub¬ 
ways, elevated trains, taxicabs, or busses 
which carry the passenger to his rail¬ 
way station. The long-distance or toll 
lines may be likened to the trunk rail¬ 
ways, since they provide the long haul 
facilities by which one local service area 
is connected with another. To complete 
the parallel, it is necessary to imagine 
some method by which these vehicles of 
local transportation might be shunted, 
without delay or change, to the railway 
lines and by which they could meet 
similar vehicles, traveling in the oppo¬ 
site direction, over the same track, 
without creating hopeless confusion. 

Probably the average telephone sub¬ 
scriber has little conception of the 
amount of apparatus and lines required 
to perform this function of providing 
long-distance service, or of the amount 
of traffic handled by them. The mile¬ 
age of the open wire and cable circuits 
owned by the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and devoted exclu¬ 
sively to long-distance telephone pur¬ 
poses is over 500,000 miles. The book 
value of this plant, which is consider¬ 
ably below fair appraisal value, is over 


$100,000,000 and is constantly increas¬ 
ing. Estimates indicate that within the 
next five years this investment will ap¬ 
proximate $150,000,000. 

Nearly 100,000 toll messages are han¬ 
dled by the long lines department of this 
company each business day, in addition 
to long-distance calls handled by its 
associated companies within their re¬ 
spective territories. The average increase 
in long-distance traffic, measured in the 
number of messages, for the last twenty 
years has been 10 per cent a year and, 
as the length of haul has also been in¬ 
creasing steadily, the increase in mes¬ 
sage miles would be in a considerably 
larger ratio. 

Telephone Men May Be U. S. Reservists 

We all remember the 411th Telegraph 
Battalion, organized and membership 
supported by our telephone company, 
during the recent World War. 

In case of another national emergency, 
it is being considered by the War De¬ 
partment to draft the entire man power 
of the nation and place them to the best 
advantage. Under such a plan all tele¬ 
phone men would automatically become 
reservists in the United States Army 
Signal Corps. The Signal Corps section 
—Association of the Army of the United 
States—recognizes this feature and is 
studying all subjects pertaining to com¬ 
munication. 

Arrangements have been made to hold 
a series of lectures on the subject of 
telephony, the speakers being drawn 
from the engineering department and 
experts in the field, who will cover the 
many branches which go to make up the 
telephone art. 

At the next meeting of the association, 
which will be held on Monday evening, 
April 2, at the San Francisco City Hall, 
R. I. Blake of Chief Engineer Burkett’s 
office will give a talk on substation and 
private branch exchange equipment. 

- * - 

Punctured But Proud 

“Here waitress. This doughnut has a 
tack in it.” 

“Well, I declare! I’ll bet the ambitious 
little thing thinks it is a flivver tire.”— 
Youngstown Telegram. 
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How About Your Continuous Employment Record? 

We again want to emphasize the necessity for keeping your period of con¬ 
tinuous employment intact. We were in hopes that inasmuch as the Benefit Plan 
has now been in operation for a period of ten years, the employees would feel 
the responsibility of protecting themselves, as well as those dependent upon 
them, by the preservation of their record of service. 

The majority of employees have shouldered this responsibility and are very 
careful to protect their term of service when it becomes necessary for them 
to move from one city to another, by securing a leave of absence if it is their 
intention to seek employment at their new location with this company, or any 
of the other companies comprising the “Bell Telephone System” in the United 
States. Where the absence is to be thirty days or less, approval may be secured 
from the division superintendent through your immediate superior, and in case 
the absence exceeds thirty days, “Application for Leave of Absence” (Form 
B 362) should be filled out and sent to your immediate superior in accordance 
with the company’s routine. 

There are still instances where employees, who are compelled to move from 
one location to another and intend to reenter the “Bell Telephone System,” fail 
to secure a leave of absence or notify their immediate superior of their inten¬ 
tion. After a brief absence they obtain employment at their new location, then 
advise their former superior of the fact after service records have been for¬ 
warded through the regular lines of organization designating them as “resigned.” 
This action, of course, breaks the continuity of employment under para¬ 
graphs 4, 5, and 6 of section 9 of the Plan for Employees’ Pensions, Disability 
Benefits and Death Benefits, frequently resulting in complications that the 
Benefit Fund Committee under the provisions of the plan, can not rectify; conse¬ 
quently, it works quite a hardship on employees if credit for several years’ serv¬ 
ice is lost on account of a break which might easily have been prevented, if 
the matter had previously been discussed with the employee’s immediate 
superior and proper arrangements made for a transfer or the necessary leave 
of absence secured to cover the proposed absence from duty. 

The granting of sickness disability benefits, also death benefits and pensions 
depends wholly on continuous employment. Employees should therefore make 
every effort to see that it is not broken; in fact it is their duty, not only in 
behalf of themselves but also those dependent upon them, to guard against 
avoidable breaks in their service records. 

Broken service means no paychecks during a period of sickness disability, 
or the loss to your dependents of a death benefit which you, during your life¬ 
time, fail to make secure for them. Think it over, see if it isn’t worth while to 
maintain an unbroken service record. 


EMPLOYEES’ BENEFIT FUND COMMITTEE. 

B. C. Carroll, Chairman 

J. C. Nowell F. C. Phelps D. P. Fullerton J. H. Corcoran 

T. V. Halsey, Secretary H. Matthiesen, Assistant Secretary, 

210 Post Street, San Francisco. 
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Coast Division 



A Sky-Line View of San Francisco, Division Headquarters 

Division Commercial Superintendent, J. W. Gilkyson. 
Division Superintendent of Plant, H. McBirney. 

Division Superintendent of Traffic, F. J. Reagan. 


Miss Marguerite Schlegel, operator. Pacific office, 
San Francisco, has been promoted to the position 
of supervisor. 

Miss Gertrude Herring, operator. Pacific office, 
San Francisco, has been promoted to the position 
of supervisor. 

Miss Ellen A. Teir, evening operator, Elmhurst 
office, has been promoted to the position of eve¬ 
ning supervisor. 

Mrs. Mattie J. Smith, evening operator, Alameda 
office, has been promoted to the position of eve¬ 
ning supervisor. 

Miss Zella D. Eichner, evening operator, Berke¬ 
ley office, has been promoted to the position of 
evening supervisor. 

Miss Veronica A. Rourke, evening operator, 
Berkeley office, has been promoted to the position 
of central office clerk. 

Miss Mary Enos, operator at Hollister exchange, 
recently passed away at her home after a lingering 
illness of long duration. 

Kearny office, San Francisco, extends hearty 
congratulations to Amelia Pappers who has just 
set out on her honeymoon. 

Mrs. Frances M. Young, night operator, Kearny 
office, San Francisco, has been promoted to the 
position of night supervisor. 

Miss Adelaide T. Nixon, operator, Valencia 
office, San Francisco, has been promoted to the 
position of central office clerk. 

Miss Maisie E. Sullivan, operator, Prospect 
office, San Francisco, has been promoted to the 
position of evening supervisor. 

The central office installation men have started 
work on the installation of 100 new multiple at 
Santa Rosa under job order 3928. 

The new rearrangement of circuits, as called for 
under estimate 30416, between Santa Rosa and 
Ukiah, was cut in as far as Cloverdale on Febru¬ 
ary 16. 


Edward V. Atwood, carrier attendant at Salinas, 
has been transferred to Oakland in the same 
capacity. 

On January 26 there was installed in the new 
Pittsburg City Hall at Pittsburg a No. 2 P. B. X. 
I. C. S. consisting Of nine stations. 

Miss Edna A. Mackay, long-distance evening 
operator, Palo Alto office, has been promoted to 
the position of evening supervisor. 

Mrs. Rose Jones, evening supervisor, long-dis¬ 
tance office, San Francisco, has been promoted to 
the position of evening chief operator. 

Mrs. Lillie P. Cross, central office instructor, 
Douglas office, San Francisco, has been promoted 
to the position of evening chief operator. 

Santa Rosa exchange recently secured another 
order covering the installation of an apartment 
house system consisting of eleven stations and a 
vestibule set. 

Miss Frances A. Kendrick, evening supervisor, 
Sutter Extension office, San Francisco, has been 
promoted to the position of evening chief operator, 
Prospect office. 

Miss Agnes Huntsman of Hollister has been 
transferred from day to night duty exchanging 
with Miss Mary Santana, former night operator, 
who is transferred to a day shift. 

Work has been commenced on a new $200,000 
theater on “B” Street, north of Fifth Street, Santa 
Rosa, where some of the best in high-class vaude¬ 
ville and road shows will be shown. 

The city of Santa Rosa has recently approved 
the paving of approximately ten miles of streets 
throughout various sections of the city. The work 
is to be handled by the Warren Construction Com¬ 
pany. 

S. Breck, line and station repairman at Rich¬ 
mond, during the month has been helping out the 
division transmission engineers in locating noise 
interferences in the Pacific Gas and Electric Com¬ 
pany’s leased line No. 50. 
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To care for the new Humboldt unit at Pied¬ 
mont exchange, additional power equipment is to 
be installed under Estimate 30424 and consider¬ 
able building work to make room for the new 
equipment is being done. 

W. Pickard recently completed the installation 
of a No. 4 30-line P. B. X. switchboard connect¬ 
ing up eight stations for the Western Die Casting 
Company of Vallejo. It is expected that within a 
short time additional stations will be added to 
the present system. 

Our construction gang is at work on estimate 
30431 which provides general cable relief for the 
Fruitvale district, including the Maxwell Park 
tract, which is making unusually rapid growth. 
Permits were recently issued for fifty homes to 
be built in this tract by one contractor at a cost 
of $4000 each. 

The practice of the San Francisco basketball 
fans at St. Dominic’s Hall every Tuesday and 
Thursday evening is beginning to show results. 
The passing and general teanvwork is showing a 
marked improvement under Mr. Manildi’s coach¬ 
ing. Run in and see the girls who are having a 
splendid time and health building exercise. 

New r employees in the San Jose district are: 
William I. Huff, clerk in office of superintendent 
of maintenance, San Jose, formerly with the 
American Can Company and Southern Pacific 
Company, San Jose, and Maurice C. Fitzgerald, 
switchboard repairman, Santa Cruz, formerly em¬ 
ployed by Santa Cruz Seaside Company as painter. 

The Blue Bell Orchestra of San Francisco is 
progressing with plans to give their second dance 
on Saturday evening, April 7, at Golden Gate 
Commandery Hall, 2137 Sutter Street. Those of 
our friends and fellow'-employees w r ho attended 
the previous affair last October, will remember 
what a fine time they had, and the orchestra 
hopes to see them and their friends again at the 
forthcoming dance. 

In a recent report concerning the police depart¬ 
ment of Burlingame, the Board of Trustees of that 
city went on record as follows: “The officers are 
within reach of the telephone at all times and 
should they be needed anywhere it is not neces¬ 
sary to take time to look up the telephone num¬ 
ber, which is Burlingame 616, just call Burlin¬ 
game Police and central will locate them. In this 
connection the department speaks very highly of 
the efficient service given by the telephone com¬ 
pany, especially the night operator, and we sug¬ 
gest a letter of thanks be sent to the company 
embodying the above.” 

The ballroom of the Knights of Pythias Temple 
at Monterey was the scene of a delightful dance 
on the evening of February 10. The affair was 
given by our plant department people and suc¬ 
cessfully carried through with the cooperative 
assistance of the employees of all departments. 
The evening was spent in dancing and about mid¬ 
night light refreshments were served after which 
dancing continued until the w’ee sma* hours. 
Many compliments w r ere received because of the 
pleasant evening which was spent by all. In 
spite of the bad weather there were a number 
present from Salinas, Hollister, and San Fran¬ 
cisco. 
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The Masonic Hall at San Mateo was the scene 
of a delightful dance on February 17, given by 
the operators of the San Mateo exchange. Music 
was provided by the Woods orchestra. An enter¬ 
tainment, in wdiich O. Wanek of the plant de¬ 
partment made money appear from all corners of 
the hall and made cards do mystifying stunts, 
w*as much appreciated by the audience. Mrs. 
Elam, Cross, Taylor, and Misses Henry and 
Delopez were in charge and are to be congratulated 
on the successful result. 

Material is on hand for estimate 30492, which 
provides for the installation of new’ cable through¬ 
out the business and residential districts of 
Eureka. Foreman F. E. Eberhart of the construc¬ 
tion department has arrived at Eureka and will 
commence work shortly. When this cable is in¬ 
stalled it will take care of a number of delayed 
orders at present being held due to lack of cable. 
The quarters occupied by the commercial de¬ 
partment at Eureka are being enlarged to provide 
more space for this department. Three unit type 
booths with coin collectors will also be installed 
for the public pay station. 

Just how well versed some chaps are in the 
things which are going on around us is illustrated 
by a remark made recently by a tobacco dealer 
who, coincident to selling an El Camino Real 
cigar, said to the patron: “That’s the best ad¬ 
vertised cigar in California. Recently, when I 
motored to Los Angeles over the valley route I 
noticed that every little way the manufacturers 
have an ad post erected—an iron post with a bell 
on top of it and the words El Camino Real—same 
thing as you see on the wrapper.” The Merchants 
Association, acting in concert with the El Camino 
Manufacturers, are going to aw’ard this lad a small 
bathtub full of tame whales. 

Manager McGill of Palo Alto advises us that he 
had the pleasure recently of escorting the senior 
class of William Warren Military Academy of 
Menlo Park through the Palo Alto exchange on 
the morning of February 26. The boys were in 
charge of their instructor, Lawrence Irving, and 
were given a thorough discourse on the operation 
of our physical plant by Wire Chief J. W. Mar- 
tinie, and the operating methods were explained 
and demonstrated by Mrs. H. Allen, assistant to 
Miss Gertrude Davis, chief operator. Mr. Irving 
and the boys greatly appreciated our hospitality 
and the time we spent with them, and Mr. Warren, 
owner of the school, also extended his thanks for 
the friendly interest and courtesy displayed by 
the local office. 

H. A. McGill, manager at Palo Alto, is in re¬ 
ceipt of the following letter from Miss Gladys L. 
Spink, who has been ill since last October. This 
letter bears testimony as to the manner in which 
the telephone company treats its employees: “I 
wish to thank The Pacific Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company, through you, for the benefits re¬ 
ceived from them during my long illness. Also 
to thank you for the kindly interest you have 
taken in my welfare. The company’s system of 
caring for their disabled and sick employees is 
surely a noble and generous one and should be 
appreciated by every one. I wish also to thank 
the welfare committee for their friendly visits 
and for the flowers and fruit I received while ini 
the hospital at San Francisco.” 
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On the evening of February 5 the soldiers sta¬ 
tioned at the United States Disciplinary, Fort 
Alcatraz, were entertained with a program ar¬ 
ranged by the Blue Bell Orchestra of San Fran¬ 
cisco. George Stahl, construction department, and 
LeBaron Donovan, sales department, rendered 
baritone solos; George Van Buren, commercial de¬ 
partment, offered a monologue; “Musical” Walsh 
of the Irving Berlin Music Company rendered a 
specialty number, which was highly classic; three 
kiddies were presented by the O’Neill Sisters, 
and made a big hit, and musical numbers were 
played by Julian Pinto, violinist, and Louis 
Cassasa, pianist, and were well received. Besides 
entertaining with an excellent line of comedy, 
Elton Lambert, sales department, acted as master 
of ceremonies and conducted the affair in his 
usual clever manner. The Blue Bell Orchestra 
played “Blue” and “Send Back My Honeyman,” 
which the soldiers enjoyed very much. 

With the beautiful new restroom to dedicate in 
the Bush street building, San Francisco, a valen¬ 
tine party was given on February 13. Of course 
it was necessary that hearts and cupids predomi¬ 
nate and they did; even each portion of ice cream 
yielded up a candy heart for each guest, while 
the pretty waitresses were cleverly decorated with 
a large red heart. The decoration scheme carried 
out the heart idea and the comic valentines, torn 
in half with instructions to “find your better 
half” made quite a hit. It is reported that every 
Bush Street employee is a dancing “fan” so you 
can guess what happened when the excellent four- 
piece orchestra tuned up and remained tuned up 
until the call for refreshments was sounded. And 
that is the point at which the efficiency of the 
committee of arrangements stood out noticeably. 
The large number of guests was handled smoothly 
and without delay, and when the strains of 
“Home, Sweet Home” were sounded, it was agreed 
that St. Valentine had given the new dining-room 
a good start. 

The following interesting announcement has 
been made by E. G. Champreux, outside plant 
engineer, and approved by R. H. Scotford, divi¬ 
sion plant engineer, effective March 1, 1923: H. H. 
Piper, district plant engineer, in charge of ex¬ 
change engineering in District 850 and District 851, 
excepting Vallejo and Benicia, will have head¬ 
quarters in Oakland. R. F. Snowden, district 
plant engineer, with headquarters at 835 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, in charge of toll engineer¬ 
ing for the division, and exchange engineering in 
District 860, excepting San Francisco and South 
San Francisco, District 852, District 853, District 
862, and Vallejo and Benicia. H. L. Coles, district 
plant engineer, with headquarters at 835 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, in charge of exchange engi¬ 
neering in San Francisco and South San Fran¬ 
cisco. N. H. English, appointed resident plant 
engineer, headquarters at San Jose, reporting to 
district plant engineer, R. F. Snowden, with super¬ 
vision over exchange engineering in District 852. 
P. T. Mackie, appointed resident plant engineer, 
headquarters Santa Rosa, reporting to district plant 
engineer, R. F. Snowden, with supervision over 
exchange engineering in District 853, District 862, 
and Vallejo and Benicia. S. Hall, appointed resi¬ 
dent plant engineer, headquarters 835 Howard 
Street, San Francisco, reporting to district plant 
engineer, R. F. Snowden, with supervision over 


exchange engineering in District 860, excepting 
San Francisco and South San Francisco. C. F. 
Wortman, appointed engineer with supervision 
over outside trunking plant, reporting to the out¬ 
side plant engineer. H. Keyser, supervisor of right 
of way, assigned to other duties. G. H. Kemp will 
have general supervision over right-of-way mat¬ 
ters. G. H. Blake, right-of-way agent, will report 
to district plant engineer, R. F. Snowden. T. A. 
Stetson, right-of-way agent, will report to district 
plant engineer, H. L. Coles. G. E. Dennis, right- 
of-way agent, will report to district plant engi¬ 
neer, H. H. Piper. 

On February 20 the employees of Pacific and 
Bayview offices, San Francisco, held a dance in 
the large new restroom, and it is agreed by those 
who were fortunate enough to be guests, that it 
was a most happy occasion. The patriotic color 
scheme of red, white, and blue was planned in 
commemoration of Washington’s Birthday, was 
beautifully arranged, and had as its center a 
medley photograph of H. B. Thayer, Warren G. 
Harding, and George Washington. The photograph 
and decorations were much admired by the 
guests. Refreshments were served in the dining¬ 
room which was festooned in blue and white 
streamers. “Telephone” was the scheme in the 
dining-room and was carried out in the miniature 
telephone poles set up in the center of the tables, 
the Bell stamped napkins and the place cards 
with their appropriate operating phrases. Danc¬ 
ing was continued until midnight to the music 
of the excellent four-piece orchestra, and the first 
party in the new restroom came to a happy close. 
Many happy returns of the evening to Pacific and 
Bayview. 

The Santa Rosa Republican , in a recent issue 
on the subject of “Heroism Medals,” said: “Six 
women and four men, employees of the Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company, have just received the Theodore 
N. Vail medal for noteworthy public service and 
heroism on duty. One twenty-year-old lad re¬ 
ceived a gold medal and $500 in cash; the others 
received a silver medal each and $250 in cash. 
The men and women who received these awards 
did their duty, sticking to their posts during fire 
and flood, rescuing others, warning imperiled 
people, saving threatened property from robbers, 
rescuing companions from electrocution, etc., 
without any idea of reward. Nor does the medal 
and the cash make the heroism any greater. But 
it does make it more valuable to the community, 
because it brings before others the inspiring 
example of those who put service above self, who 
risked their lives unselfishly for others, who 
practiced true brotherhood. The telephone com¬ 
pany honors itself, in honoring these, its servants. 
It shows that a great corporation has a heart, 
and an appreciation of the glory that is in that 
immortal sentence, ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friend.’ None of these had to lay down their 
lives; but they were willing; they counted not 
life against service. Clubs, organizations, lodges, 
fraternities, looking for something to do which 
is not charity and yet is public service, can well 
consider whether a yearly award of a medal and 
a cash payment, to that man and woman, or those 
men and women, who have most inspired their 
fellows by unselfish heroism in their community, 
is not the answer to the problem they face.” 
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The following letter has been received by J. F. 
Adams, manager at San Mateo, complimenting him 
upon the service rendered: “This being the be¬ 
ginning of another year, it seems to me a proper 
time in which not only to review one’s own work, 
but also to give thought to benefits received. As 
I am leaving this territory for new fields very 
shortly, and as my work here has been done 
entirely over the phone, I want you to know how 
deeply I appreciate the promptness, quietness, and 
especially the courtesies extended to me by the 
employees of your office. It has been a real pleas¬ 
ure, not to mention a relief and a joy, to work 
with them, after some of the harrowing experi¬ 
ences I have had with surrounding country offices. 
In all my business dealings along this line, I 
have never met with such perfect service, and 1 
am writing this in most grateful appreciation. 
Wishing you and your force all the season’s com¬ 
pliments and again assuring you of my gratitude 
for these courtesies, I am. Most cordially, B. 
Washbourne.” 

The Burlingame office employees have the repu¬ 
tation for being original and unique, and to 
keep up this reputation formed “The Blue Bell 
Club.” The club is composed of the operating 
force at Burlingame and has for its purpose the 
creating of a more friendly spirit among them¬ 
selves and the operators in the neighboring offices 
through social activities. The first event since 
the club was founded was a dance held in the 
Women’s Club Building on the evening of Febru¬ 
ary 7. The clubhouse was artistically decorated 
with blue and gold, the club’s colors, a large blue 
bell hung from the center of the spacious room, 
and acacia blossoms, ferns, and palms. The music 
was exceptional and the seventy-five couples that 
attended were unanimous in their opinion that 
the club’s initial affair was more than a success. 
Those responsible for the success of the evening 
w r ere: Floor committee, Mrs. Lola Bowler, chair¬ 
man; Mrs. A. Conner, J. Mahem, E. Gilson, C. 
Lyons, and Miss Ruth Rogers. Decorations: Mrs. 
J. Mahem, chairman; Mrs. Mosely, A. Conner, 
L. Bowler, S. Pfeiffer, and Miss A. Reid. We hear 
rumors that the Blub Bell Club has a surprise 
in store for the near future so w r e will be antici¬ 
pating this announcement. 

Our plant department recently received an order 
to install a telephone in the residence of W. P. 
Lindley at Palo Alto. A few minutes before the 
men arrived to install the telephone, Mrs. Lindley 
fell dow T nstairs, receiving a serious injury. The 
men recognizing the seriousness of the situation 
immediately connected up their test set w’hich 
enabled Mrs. Lindley to communicate with the 
doctor, and they w T ere responsible for her receiv¬ 
ing prompt medical treatment without serious 
delay. After making Mrs. Lindley comfortable, 
they proceeded with the installation of the tele¬ 
phone. Mr. Lindley acknowiedged the w T orthy 
actions of the telephone company’s employees in 
the following letter to Manager H. A. McGill. “My 
dear Mr. McGill: Your favor of the 15 inst. has 
been forwarded to me here by Mrs. Lindley. Yes, 
I was very pleased to note the quick action you 
made in the installation, and will further say it 
came at a most opportune time, for Mrs. Lindley 
slipped and badly sprained her ankle the very 
day the phone was put in. That lady also writes 
me that your installation men w r ere very kind to 
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her, and took to her bedside their portable phone 
to enable her to call up a doctor and others. 
For this courtesy, please convey my thanks to 
those who were so nice to her. I trust, sir, that 
all our future business relations will be as 
pleasant as they have been during the past twenty 
odd years I have had the pleasure of doing busi¬ 
ness with your company.” 

Estimate 30414, which provides for additional 
office equipment of the No. 9 manual type in the 
Hayward central office, was started January 8 by 
Foreman Goodman of the Western Electric Com¬ 
pany. A summary of the existing and proposed 
equipment is as follows: 

Present Proposed 

Equip- Requirements Addi- 



ment 

1-1-22 

1-1-25 1-1-26 

tions 

Sections . 

10 

12 

12 

2 

Positions Local, 

. 3 

3 

3 

0 

Positions Toll.. 

7 

9 

9 

o 

Sub. Ans. Jacks 

. 400 

400 

480 

80 

Sub. Multiple... 

400 

480 

480 

80 

Toll Ans. Jacks. 

70 

90 

90 

20 


It is also planned to replace the present twenty- 
four-volt battery, which is badly deteriorated, 
and the present charging equipment, with a new 
battery and charging equipment having a greater 
capacity, to care for the increased board load, 
and to add a second tw'enty-four-volt battery to 
provide for forty-eight-volt transmission on toll 
connections. This is necessary in order to pro¬ 
vide facilities to care for an estimated develop¬ 
ment of 460 common battery lines, 783 stations, 
53 magneto lines, 309 stations, which is expected 
will be reached about May 1, 1925, and to main¬ 
tain a higher grade of transmission on all toll 
connections. This project wil be completed in 
itself to the amount of $8410. 

A. D. Fragley of the San Francisco installation 
forces and leading representative in the securing 
of applicants for the Coast Division Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Organization membership, has the 
following to say: “In securing applicants for 
membership in the E. M. B. O. I often fall upon 
the following good and outstanding features of 
the organization as a sales talk, to wit: First, 
that almost immediately after receipt of official 
notice of the death of any member (within 
twenty-four hours usually) the committee turns 
over to the beneficiary a sum equal to $1 (one 
dollar) for every member in good standing in 
the organization. Second, the official death rate 
of male employees in the Coast Division, of which 
there are now 2800, has been fifty deaths for the 
last ten years, including the World War and 
flu epidemic, or approximately five deaths per 
year. This means that if from 60 per cent to 
90 per cent of those 2800 become members, we 
can look forward to a normal death rate of only 
betw r een four and tw r elve per year, or an average 
of $8 per year for an average premium of $2000. 
Third, if you w^ere to pay $8 yearly for twenty 
years you would have paid in only $160 for 
which you w'ould receive the above mentioned 
$2000, an investment J. P. Morgan would be proud 

to make. Fourth, unlike public companies, your 
age, regardless of whether you are nine or ninety, 
is no handicap to your becoming a member, nor 
does it make you pay any higher rate. Fifth, 
in protecting your own dependents, you also pro¬ 
tect those of your fellow T -w'orker, and insure a 
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better future for your wife and children, to 
enable them to avoid poverty and provide the 
means of education, when you are gone. In con¬ 
clusion let me emphasize the facts, that, you owe 
it to your wives, children, or any other depen¬ 
dents, and last and foremost you provide a means 
for the dependents of one less fortunate than 


yourself, to avoid poverty and despair, for a 
while at least. The idea is so genuine, uplifting, 
and charitable that every eligible employee who 
has not done so should join immediately. De¬ 
prive yourself of $2.50 worth of luxuries now, 
and reap a thousand-fold for those you hold 
dear, when they need it most.” 


Washington Division 



A Sky-Line View of Seattle, Division Headquarters 


Division Superintendent of Traffic, E. L. Breene. 
Division Commercial Superintendent, W. J. Phillips. 
Division Superintendent of Plant, H. J. Tinkham. 


Miss Evangeline Poore has been appointed 
supervisor at our Main office, Tacoma. 

Thomas Elsom was a recent Lewiston visitor 
in connection with right-of-way matters. 

Miss Ethel McCauley of the Palouse exchange 
has been recently transferred to Portland, Ore. 

James T. Shaw, vice president, was in Olympia 
for a short stay during the first part of February. 

Miss Grace W. Vogleson has recently been ap¬ 
pointed attendant at the Lewiston business office. 

Miss Gladys E. MacNichol has accepted a posi¬ 
tion as sales clerk in the Seattle business office. 

Mrs. Enid Fisher, operator. Main office, Tacoma, 
has returned to duty after an illness of several 
weeks. 

Miss Helen H. Baker, operator, Centralia, a 
short time ago, was appointed chief operator at 
Kelso, Wash. 

Miss Ann F. Christoffersen has recently ac¬ 
cepted a position as collection clerk in our Seattle 
business office. 

H. G. Morrissey of the division commercial 
engineer’s staff was a Spokane visitor the latter 
part of January. 

Miss Beatrice M. Booth, evening operator, Main 
office, Tacoma, was married on October 17, 1922, 
to Joseph Hayes. 

Miss Mary Carson, operator, Vancouver, was 
recently appointed supervisor to succeed Miss 
Gladys Whelchel. 

Miss Ethel J. Stenstrom, central office instructor, 
Madison office, Tacoma, was married to Carl An¬ 
derson, on January 13. 


On account of home duties, Mrs. Helen Thomp¬ 
son, operator, Walla Walla, has resigned her posi¬ 
tion with our company. 

Miss Merle Simpson, operator. Main office, 
Tacoma, returned to duty on February 5 after an 
illness of several weeks. 

Miss Ditto of Rainier office, Seattle, has for¬ 
saken her place at the “A” switchboard for a 
desk in the division office. 

On January 19 Miss Clara Bradford, operator, 
Raymond exchange, left for San Francisco to take 
a position with our company in that city. 

Recent visitors at Main office, Spokane, were 
Mrs. Ehlebracht, operator, Spokesman-Review, 
Miss Kinkade, and Miss Beadle from Orchard 
office. 

John Schlarb, manager, Tacoma, and H. V. 
Crowley, division auditor, Portland, called on 
Division Commercial Superintendent Phillips re¬ 
cently. 

Miss Gladys Whelchel, supervisor, Vancouver, 
has been appointed evening chief operator to suc¬ 
ceed Mrs. Vera Rash, who has moved to Oak¬ 
land, Cal. 

On January 26 W. C. Pickford, Washington 
division commercial engineer, visited Portland to 
witness the cut-over from manual to machine 
switching. 

A very successful dancing party, given by the 
traffic, commercial, and plant employees, at 
Yakima, was held on the evening of January 19, 
at the Women’s Club Room. Each department was 
well represented. Cards were enjoyed by those 
not caring to dance. A very pleasant evening was 
had by all. 
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M. Morris, our former sublicensee at Danville, 
has sold his interest to Bailey and Company, who 
have taken over the operation of the exchange at 
that point. 

Miss Lucille Croxall, supervisor. Main office, 
Tacoma, has been appointed evening chief oper¬ 
ator at Madison office, Tacoma, to succeed Miss 
Eva Mollett. 

Miss Eva Frink, operator at Walla Walla, has 
returned to duty after a long absence due to ill¬ 
ness. She was given a warm welcome by the 
entire operating force. 

On February 13 a future division commercial 
supervisor came to gladden the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Greer. Congratulations from division 
commercial staff and employees. 

Mrs. Irene Taylor, operator, Walla Walla, who 
has been seriously ill for the last two months, 
is slowly recovering and will resume her work 
at the office sometime within the next month. 

Miss Maud Young, supervisor. Main office, 
Tacoma, returned to duty on January 23, after an 
absence of several weeks on account of a 
sprained knee sustained in an automobile accident. 

J. H. Mitchell, J. W. Powell, F. Prince, H. B. 
Van Etten, and R. E. Wolfe, Pacific Company 
employees from San Francisco, spent several days 
in Seattle conferring with various department 
heads. 

F. N. Rush, division superintendent of traffic, 
and I. F. Dix, division superintendent of plant, 
both from the Southern Division, paid the divi¬ 
sion commercial staff a welcome visit during 
February. 

Miss Margaret Russell, operator at Walla Walla, 
recently became the bride of Homer L. Carmichael. 
Mr. Carmichael is employed by the Western Elec¬ 
tric Company of Seattle, where they expect to make 
their home. 

Miss Gertrude B. Kelley, private branch ex¬ 
change operator in the Seattle business office, sur¬ 
prised her friends recently by being married. 
Her name is now Mrs. Willard G. Blair, Mr. Blair 
being employed in the plant department. 

On January 25 the girls from Proctor office, 
Tacoma, gave a party for Mrs. J. E. Laisure, for¬ 
merly Miss Thelma Otterlee. The valentine motiff 
was used in decorating the restroom. Later in the 
evening a delicious luncheon was served. 

A crowd of merry girls from Main office, Spo¬ 
kane, recently surprised Mrs. Myrle McKennett, 
formerly Miss Jessie McMahon, at her home. The 
evening was spent in dancing and at a later hour 
sandwiches, coffee, and cake were served. 

The Lewiston business office was moved on 
January 1 to its new location at 411 Main Street. 
The move was made necessary on account of addi¬ 
tional room being required for installing three 
sections of switchboard in the old quarters. 

The following American Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company engineers recently visited our 
local Seattle representatives in connection with 
the introduction of machine switching equip¬ 
ment: R. W. Armstrong, A. H. Moraweck, and 
A. E. Van Hagen. 
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Mrs. Helen Casey, who has held the position 
of private branch exchange operator in our Seattle 
business office during the last year and a half, 
resigned February 1. She has been succeeded by 
Miss Maurine Price, who has been transferred 
from our tralfic department. 

R. N. Block, our sublicensee at Fairfield, re¬ 
cently had the misfortune to have all of his 
subscribers’ lines put out of service by burglars, 
who cut his cables to avoid any possibility of 
help being called while they were' engaged in 
blowing open the safe of the local bank. 

Miss Florence Soil of the collection department, 
Tacoma, who is one of the contestants in the 
mixed doubles of the Tacoma City Bowling 
League, recently rolled a game of 213. This en¬ 
titles Miss Soli to the honor of having rolled the 
highest game by a lady on the Imperial Alleys. 

Mrs. Frances Danforth was the recipient of many 
beautiful gifts at a shower given by the Sunset 
girls, Seattle, Friday evening, January 12. Mrs. 
Danforth, who was formerly Miss Frances Hanley, 
resigned recently. A delightful luncheon was 
served arid every one reported a very enjoyable 
evening. 

It is with regret that the Maxwell girls, 
Spokane, report the loss of their switchboard 
clerk, Mrs. Marjorie Windell. Mrs. Windell is a 
recent bride and has left for her new home at 
Aberdeen, Wash. Mrs. Evelyn Voss succeeded 
Mrs. Windell in the position of switchboard clerk 
at the Maxwell office. 

Realizing that March 3, the date set for the 
Seattle Melrose cut-over, was creeping nearer and 
nearer, the girls of Melrose office had a farewell 
party on January 24 at the home of Miss Mar¬ 
guerite Ellerman. Games and dancing were en¬ 
joyed and a unique mock wedding was the main 
feature of the evening. The ceremony consisted 
of the condensed rules of local operating practice 
and was read from the telephone directory. 

On the evening of January 27 the members of 
the Blue Bell Club of Yakima held a banquet 
at the Elks’ Club in honor of C. M. Isbill, one 
of their members who was leaving for Seattle. 
Mr. Isbill has been with the Yakima gang for 
several years, but on account of the ill health of 
Mrs. Isbill it became necessary for him to re¬ 
quest a transfer to the coast. The best wishes 
of the club and all other employees go with him. 

The Yakima Blue Bell Club, with the assistance 
of the traffic and commercial departments, en¬ 
joyed a very pleasant evening at dancing and 
cards on January 19. About seventy employees 
and their friends were in attendance. At 11:30 
a delicious lunch was served, after which the 
bunch departed for their various homes. As 
every one present had a thoroughly good time it is 
hoped more of these “get together” meetings can 
be held. 

On Saturday and Sunday, February 10 and 11, 
Spokane was visited by a heavy snow fall, ac¬ 
companied by a high wind, which drifted the 
snow so badly that it seriously interfered with 
streetcar service. That the tradition of “service” 
is still living in the minds of telephone em¬ 
ployees, was demonstrated by many employees 
who had to make unusual efforts to reach the 
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oillees where they are employed, and an outstand¬ 
ing case was that of Miss Hope Farnell, of the 
sales department, Spokane, who walked four 
miles through snow that was knee deep, in order 
to get to her work, instead of waiting for the 
streetcar lines to be cleared. 

The U. S. Veterans* Bureau has just awarded 
a contract to Hurley-Mason Company to con¬ 
struct a $2,000,000 hospital at American Lake, 
near Tacoma. This is one of the series of hos¬ 
pitals being built by this department and will 
be very complete, involving in all the construc¬ 
tion of twenty-three buildings. Telephone service 
will be furnished on a long-distance basis from 
Tacoma, the station to be known as Veterans’ 
Hospital. 

J. E. Greer, division commercial supervisor of 
Washington Division, attended a conference of 
division commercial supervisors at San Francisco 
during February. The title of division super¬ 
visor of methods has been changed to division 
commercial supervisor. The conference was for 
the purpose of imparting first-hand knowledge 
of additional responsibilities w T hich have been 
added to the latter title and also to discuss other 
matters of importance. 

* At East office, Seattle, Miss Tessie Bammert has 
assumed charge of the recently inaugurated 
“Voice** campaign. This campaign has to do 
with all such matters as enunciation, avoidance of 
voice fatigue, proper placement, etc. Miss Bam¬ 
mert states that after the campaign is over she 
feels that she can qualify for a chair in elocution 
in a young ladies seminary. Incidentally voice 
training under Miss Bammert’s direction is prov¬ 
ing very interesting and valuable. 

The following welcome letter was recently re¬ 
ceived at our Tacoma office: “Gentlemen : 
Whereas the telephone service in various parts 
of the country has been criticised from time to 
time, it occurred to me that where service is good 
credit should be given. The w’riter has business 
connections iri various parts of the country, but 
has never yet experienced such courteous and 
efficient telephone service as we get in Tacoma. 
Long-distance service is particularly good. Yours 
very truly, Stanley Dawson.*’ 

On January 25 a delightful party w r as given for 
Mrs. Irene McQuiston, dining-room supervisor, 
Spokane, at the home of Miss Alice Johnson. A 
screamingly funny “mock wedding” was staged, 
the principal parts being taken by members of 
the district traffic superintendent’s office, Mrs. 
Rachel Meadors impersonating the parson. The 
house was cleverly decorated with hearts and 
each guest w r as given a valentine jazz cap. Re¬ 
freshments w r ere served later in the evening and 
every one reported a good time. 

“One morning I called up a big coal concern to 
give them the devil about not having delivered 
some coal as promised. As quick as the connec¬ 
tion was made a most pleasing voice said, ‘Good 
morning! This is the Smith Coal Company speak¬ 
ing.’ The musical voice and happy ‘Good morn¬ 
ing’ of the operator took all the fight out of me 
and I was willing to agree the delay was excus¬ 
able. The moral is, one of the most important 
workers in your office is your telephone operator.” 
—From “Take it from me,” by Coleman Cox. 


Gay, red hearts, masses of greenery, and dainty 
valentine novelties gave the Metronome hall, 
Walla Walla, a festive appearance on the evening 
of February 7, when the traffic department of The 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company were 
hosts at a dancing party. An attractive novelty 
dance w r as featured by balloons of varied colors 
and descriptions. Golden moments slipped away 
unnoticed as the notes of the tantalizing music 
swelled from the musicians* instruments. A large 
crowd was in attendance, and every one is look¬ 
ing forward to another telephone dance. 

And now the Seattle Garfield people have taken 
to publishing a paper. This paper is known as 
the Garfield Gossip, and is placarded each day 
for the edification and information of the traffic 
employees. Miss Boyce, central office instructor, 
and the supervisors serve as an editorial staff. 
The Garfield Gossip contains items of interest in 
connection with service matters, organization 
changes, and employee activities. While not a 
formidable competitor of the Pacific Telephone 
Magazine, nevertheless, the Gossip is serving its 
purpose in circulating items of interest at Gar¬ 
field. 

The other evening East office, Seattle, had the 
privilege of entertaining Chief Seattle. Chief 
Seattle conducts a column in one of the local 
papers. This was the chief’s first visit to a large 
central office, but he states that he hopes it will 
not be his last. He enjoyed the evening hugely, 
the alertness and interestedness of the girls 
making a deep impression. The employees in 
turn who conducted him through the office w r ere 
very glad of an opportunity to initiate him into 
some of the conditions pertaining to telephone 
service. They feel that the time was well spent, 
and that they have gained one more booster for 
the telephone girl and her work. 

The following item was received from our High¬ 
land office, Spokane: 

“Highland office is our name, 

Top-notch rating is our aim; 

Watch us thrive, and see us strive, 

By the ceaseless efforts of the ‘thirty-five.’ 

Now we have some new s to tell. 

And we’ll do our best to tell it well: 

Miss Eva Watson is a recent addition, 

To be a good operator is her greatest ambition. 
Mrs. Clair Williams is back supervising 
And helps us all out w ith her kindly advising. 
Mrs. Margaret Goodwin is now back w r ith us. 

And is signing out trunks without any fuss. 
Miss Florence Beck has been ill quite a while. 

So we sent her some flowers to bring back her 
smile.” 

The Seattle machine switching training program 
has necessitated the following series of organiza¬ 
tion changes in the residence offices, some of 
which are for the duration of the training period 
only: Miss Edna M. Stewart is transferred from 
Garfield to Capital as chief operator. Miss Ruby 
Royce is appointed supervisor at Capital. The 
Misses M. Powers and F. O’Brien are handling 
supervisors’ divisions at Garfield office. Miss 
Medler of Kemvood is also officiating as a super¬ 
visor at that office, and at Beacon Miss Jumper 
is acting in the supervisory capacity. A super- 
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visor position at Rainier office has been assigned 
to Miss Russell Monette. Miss Alice Daley is pre¬ 
siding at Deacon office in the capacity of chief 
operator. Miss E. Storrs carries a similar title at 
Glendale office. Miss Katherine Taylor at Garfield 
and Miss Cora Fowler at Rainier have recently 
been installed as chief operators. Miss Anderson 
of Capital succeeds Miss Taylor as evening chief 
operator at Kenwood office. There is a new super¬ 
visor at East office. Miss Gillmore. Miss E. Gill- 
more is officiating as supervisor at Garfield office. 

A “flying squadron’* composed of eighty-five 
men is now at work in the West, Rainier, and 
Melrose office districts, Seattle, calling on all 
subscribers in these districts for the purpose of 
teaching the method of dialing and giving other 
instructions in connection with the change to 
machine switching. Telephones equipped with 
dials have been installed in the Seattle business 
office and the public has taken advantage of the 
company’s invitation to visit the office, where 
instructions in the use of the dial instrument are 
being given by commercial department em¬ 
ployees. Much interest is being shown by all who 
have visited the office. Messrs. T. H. Jackson, 
Kenneth H. Swain, and H. R. Hutchison of the 
commercial department, Seattle, are visiting the 
public schools in the Melrose, West, and Rainier 
districts and are giving instructions to the pupils 
in the use of the dial telephones. 

A subscriber was recently being shown through 
Beacon office, Seattle. “These are the ‘B’ oper¬ 
ators,” said the young lady who was conducting 
the visit, pointing to the row of young women 
serving the trunk switchboard. “I suppose you 
call them ‘B’ operators because they are as busy 
as bees,” said the subscriber. In one of the cen¬ 
tral offices an “A” operator was recently assigned 
to work on the “A” board. During her first morn¬ 
ing on the board an emergency condition arose in 
the district which caused an unusual rush of 
traffic. At noontime the operator recounted her 
experience of the morning as follows: “You 
know, I have not been working on the ‘A’ board 
for a long time, and when the rush started I just 
pitched in to handle all the calls I could. For 
a moment or two I had all of my cords in use. 
While they were all in use, another line signal 
appeared. When it came in I forgot that I was 
not on the ‘B’ board. I just sat back and looked 
at that line signal and said to it, ‘No trunks.’ ” 

The traffic, plant, and commercial forces of our 
Kelso, Wash., exchange, had an opportunity to 
render a genuine emergency service to our many 
patrons at the recent bridge disaster in that city. 
On January 7, at 4:48 p. m., the draw of the 
wooden bridge over the Cowlitz River collapsed 
with its heavy human freight of pedestrians and 
motorists precipitating those unfortunate enough 
to be on that portion of the bridge into the icy 
waters of the raging torrent twenty feet below. 
The bridge also carried away the telephone cable, 
light and power wires leading to the town of 
Longview located directly across the river. The 
Cowlitz River at this point was about three- 
quarters of a mile wide, and, swollen with the 
melting snows and heavy rains, was about thirty 
or forty feet deep. Through the general alarm 
sounded by the engineer, on the whistle of a 
dredge used in the construction of the new bridge, 
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and the prompt action of a river ferry-boat aided 
by small power boats, the half-drowned people 
who managed to keep afloat by clinging to the 
wreckage were rescued. The boats were stationed 
in mid-channel about twelve hundred feet down 
the stream and picked up the benumbed unfor¬ 
tunates as they were carried downstream by the 
swift current. Others, less fortunate, sank in the 
seething water beneath the bridge, some probably 
never getting out of their automobiles. Shortly 
after the disaster, our public office was crowded 
to capacity with frantic patrons seeking to ascer¬ 
tain by long-distance telephone whether those 
near and dear to them were on the ill-fated bridge, 
others to alleviate anxiety, sought to advise their 
relations and friends that they were safe, some to 
break the sad news to relations and friends of the 
missing, still other people of the surrounding 
towns placed calls to Kelso to see if any of their 
relations or friends residing there had been re¬ 
ported as being on the bridge at the time of the 
wreck. The operators worked tirelessly under the 
heavy traffic, their sole object being to complete 
the toll business offered as promptly as possible. 
By midnight the traffic congestion seemed some¬ 
what relieved and by two-thirty in the morning 
the last patron had left the pay station. Early 
the following morning the traffic again resumed 
the volume closely approaching that of the pre¬ 
ceding day. This condition existed throughout the 
day, and not until late in the evening did the 
volume of traffic decline. When a count of the 
completed toll tickets was made for the first 
twenty-four hours after the accident, it was found 
that the volume of business handled was approxi¬ 
mately 100 per cent greater than that normally 
handled. The greatest part of the traffic was com¬ 
pleted between 5:00 p. m. and midnight. While 
the traffic employees were thus engaged in clear¬ 
ing away the heavy load of toll and local traffic, 
the plant and commercial departments were also 
busily engaged. The plant department within a 
very short time after the accident and in spite of 
the strong currents of the river, managed to string 
a temporary line across the river to the town of 
Longview where many people were waiting to hear 
from relations and friends in Kelso. The com¬ 
mercial men were on the alert to lend a helping 
hand wherever necessary, and to serve the public 
both in the office and over the telephone. The 
list of fatalities of the bridge disaster as this 
article goes to press is given as nineteen known 
to have been lost and several others still listed 
as missing. 


Golf 

“Who’s the stranger, mother, dear? 
Look, he knows us. Ain’t he queer?” 
“Hush, my own; don’t talk so wild; 
He’s your father, dearest child.” 

“He’s my father? No such thing! 
Father passed away last spring.” 
“Father didn’t die, you dub! 

Father joined a golfing club. 

But they closed the club, so he 
Has no place to go, you see— 

No place left for him to roam— 

That is why he’s coming home. 

Kiss him—he won’t bite you, child 
All them golfing guys look wild.” 

—Portland Elk. 
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Southern Division 


A Sky-Line View of Los Angeles, Division Headquarters 

Division Superintendent of Plant, I. F. Dix. 

Division Commercial Superintendent, N. R. Powley. 
Division Superintendent of Traffic, F. N. Rush. 


The Southern Division Employees’ Mutual Bene¬ 
fit Organization now has nearly 1200 members and 
is growing rapidly. 

L. H. Barton of the Los Angeles sales depart¬ 
ment has recently been transferred to the com¬ 
mercial department at Pasadena. 

R. L. Lewis, cashier, San Diego, who has been 
absent on account of sickness, is now back on 
the job feeling like his old self again. 

Miss Lillian A. Chappelle, Wilshire evening 
supervisor, Los Angeles, who was recently taken 
ill, is back at work after a few weeks rest. 

Main office is glad to welcome Eileen Irwin who 
has sufficiently recovered from the automobile 
accident of January 16 to return to her work. 

“Doc” Hayes, well known as the captain of 
last year’s Los Angeles Installation Ball Club, has 
been recently promoted to supervising foreman. 

Miss Eleanor C. McCune, operator in Main office, 
Los Angeles, has announced her engagement to 
Kenneth McPhee. They are to be married in 
March. 

Miss Mary Culver and Miss Lucille Phillips are 
recent additions to the San Diego office, working 
on the new telephone directory for San Diego 
County. 

Another event of much interest to Main office, 
Los Angeles, is the marriage of Miss Lois A. Cum¬ 
mins, junior evening operator, to R. F. Ries on 
January 27. 

Now that the hills are donning their spring coats 
of greenery and are a flaming mass of wild flow¬ 
ers, the canyons are once more beckoning and 
many plans are being formulated for delightful 
hikes by the girls of Fair Oaks office, Pasadena. 

Have you been wondering why Fonda L. West 
of Main office, Los Angeles, is wearing such a 
happy face? At last the mystery is out! She has 
announced her engagement to John Bell, brother 
of Adelaide B. Bell, formerly an operator in 
Main office. The wedding is to take place next 
June. 


P. H. Steinmeyer, formerly division plant ac¬ 
countant, has recently returned to the company 
as statistician for the employment department. 
Mr. Steinmeyer will be welcomed back by his 
many friends. 

Miss Elsie B. Walling, Wilshire junior evening 
operator, Los Angeles, recently left to marry a 
wealthy Texas man. After the honeymoon the 
newlyweds expect to make their home in the 
“Lone Star” state. 

South office, Los Angeles, extends best wishes 
to Miss Rosa Wilson, who, on February 2, 
changed her name to Rhodes, and to Miss Ella L. 
Van Zandt, who became the bride of W. J. Milli— 
can on the following day. 

In January, 1923, Miss Violet Lahl, junior oper¬ 
ator, Burbank, decided to become Mrs. Beeman. 
Mrs. Beeman will remain on the Burbank force. 
We are glad to have her remain with us and 
extend our congratulations. 

February 1 brought another change in the 
supervisory force of Vermont office, Los Angeles. 
Mrs. Alice H. Price, one of our oldest supervisors 
left to take up home duties. The best wishes of 
the Vermont girls go with her. 

The girls of Broadway office, Los Angeles, are 
not all going to travel in single harness always, 
it seems. Miss Wavel McCord is soon to be the 
bride of Robert O’Hair. Miss Helen M. Allen was 
recently married to Harold Freeman. 

Mrs. Constance M. Gunter, junior operator of 
San Pedro office, has for the last several weeks 
been quite seriously ill at the Seaside Hospital 
in Long Beach. The girls from the office remem¬ 
bered her with a huge bouquet of roses, hoping 
she will soon improve and be able to be back 
with us. 

During the last month the new r additions to 
the San Pedro operating force include May 
Forbes transferred from Los Angeles, Lena Smith 
transferred from Denver, Valesta Kraml added 
to the force from Oklahoma City, Hallie Lam- 
phere from Seattle, and Lucille Cutting from Long 
Beach. 
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Miss Bessie E. Sykes, supervisor, Broadway 
office, Los Angeles, spent a recent Sunday at Camp 
Baldy with friends and hiked a way up Ice House 
Canyon to the snow. More fun! 

Instructor —How many orders should you hear 
Before trying to pass your order over the call 
•circuit? 

Student —Two orders and a half .—From Los 
Angeles. 

Mrs. Hazel E. Fitzgerald, supervisor in Main 
office, Los Angeles, accompanied by her husband, 
spent New Year’s in San Francisco. The “won¬ 
derful time,” which was of four days’ duration, 
did not make them at all dissatisfied with their 
own home town. 

Within a few months the yearly round of inter¬ 
department baseball battles will start again. 
Although there have been no meetings held, there 
appears to be a general consensus of opinion 
that there should be fewer teams in the league 
and a better class of baseball. 

On January 26 Miss Gladys L. Sheldon, La Mesa 
operator, and Homer Hurlburt of La Mesa sur¬ 
prised their many friends by stealing away to 
■Glendale and getting married. The La Mesa 
operating force greeted Mrs. Hurlburt appro¬ 
priately on her return to duty. 

The employees of the San Pedro office were ex¬ 
ceedingly sorry to hear of the death of J. O. 
Nyberg, father of Edna C. Nyberg, a fellow em¬ 
ployee. The girls wish to express their sym¬ 
pathy. Mr. Nyberg was a highly respected citizen 
and his loss will be felt by many. 

Miss Lolah Learned, record clerk in the em¬ 
ployment department, Los Angeles, recently an¬ 
nounced her engagement to A. Baxter, a Los An¬ 
geles business man, at a beautiful “tea” given to 
a select circle of friends in Pasadena. The 
wedding will probably be held in June. 

This is certainly the time of brides in the Bur¬ 
bank office. Miss Helen L. Smith, operator, has 
changed her name to Mrs. Chester Sevens. She 
is to occupy the cozy bungalow awaiting her at 
2014 Glenwood Avenue. We congratulate and 
wish her much happiness in her new home. 

The Wilshire, Los Angeles, chief operator, Mrs. 
Bertha Kalde, deserves congratulations on the 
obviously good service which her office gives. 
Grateful subscribers recently awarded boxes of 
candy to four of the girls for their prompt and 
courteous attention. The girls are the Misses 
Ava E. Rives, Corinne E. Hall, and Amanda M. 
Ashby, operators, and Miss Lena Olsen, evening 
supervisor. These evidences of appreciation in¬ 
spire us to try even harder in the future to please 
every subscriber. 

As a winter festivity C. W. Norris, manager of 
the Pasadena exchange, recently entertained the 
commercial department at a theater party fol¬ 
lowed by a delightful supper. The tables were 
gaily decorated and the dining-room formed an 
attractive picture, which was fully appreciated 
but not to the extent of neglecting the delicious 
collation that was served. One of the guests, wti 
are too polite to give his name, said the supper 
was wonderful, but the dreams he had after¬ 
ward were horrible. 
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Miss M. Bluett of the Los Angeles sales depart¬ 
ment on March 1 will again resume her duties, 
after an absence of one year due to illness. Miss 
Bluett now looks the picture of health and all 
her office associates welcome her return. 

Cupid recently led Mrs. Edith McLaughlin, Wil- 
shire supervisor, Los Angeles, into that famous 
ceremony where orange blossoms and Mendels¬ 
sohn melodies occupy a prominent part. Harry 
Brown is the name of the lucky man and after 
a short honeymoon the bride returned to her 
office duties. 

As a testimonial to the popularity of B. G. 
Wright, manager of the Los Angeles exchange, he 
was on February 12 elected second vice president 
of the Los Angeles Electric Club. In this con¬ 
nection, the voting was very close and Mr. Wright 
came within eight votes of being elected first 
vice president. 

Watch us grow, says Fair Oaks office, Pasadena, 
and here are the latest ones to help us in our 
growth: Misses Marguerite M. McCarthy, Marie E. 
Bradley, Rachael M. Young, Lillian M. Fleming, 
and Mesdames Hortense A. Roseberry, Olive M. 
Beal, and Sadie V. Ralston, former operators who 
have returned. 

Pico No. 2, Los Angeles, welcomes two former 
employees in that office: Miss Bernis G. Curtis, 
now Mrs. E. A. Glueckert, and Miss Helen Crouch. 
Just now it looks like old times in Pico No. 2. 
Miss Hattie Fraser, nee Armstrong, has returned 
from a month’s absence, looking much benefited 
by a good rest. 

J. R. Jackson has just returned from the San 
Francisco conference on first-aid and safety-first 
methods where he represented the Southern Divi¬ 
sion. Mr. Jackson claims to have had a great 
time and says he has stored away a considerable 
amount of information which he plans to unload 
as fast as possible. 

Monday, February 5, was the busiest day that 
the Los Angeles business office has experienced 
since moving into its new quarters July 1, 1922. 
For the first time it became necessary to open 
up the entire thirty-three windows of the 
“horse-shoe” counter in order to handle the 
volume of business. 

Interesting news is that of the marriage of 
Miss Doris L. Strahl to F. M. Hodges of Los 
Angeles, which took place at the home of the 
Reverend F. W. Farr on January 9. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hodges will make their home at 1312 West 
Eleventh Street. Mrs. Hodges is employed as 
evening central office instructor in Pico No. 2. 
We all join in extending heartiest congratulations 
to the happy couple. 

Preparations are speeding for the first annual 
ball of the Home Telephone Company employees 
of Pasadena and before this reaches print the 
dance will have become a thing of glorious 
memory and the second annual event will be 
the biggest thing on the calendar of 1923-1924. 
February 16, 1923, is the eventful date of the first 
dance. The object of the dance is to buy a piano 
for the Fair Oaks restroom; Colorado office has 
bought one with the proceeds of a dance given 
last fall and which will be long remembered as 
a grand and glorious affair. 
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The Misses Evelyn R. Stilller, Daisy U. Hold- 
stock, and Augusta Zedel of Broadway office, Los 
Angeles, spent the week-end of January 20 and 21 
at Oakwilde and had a wonderful time eating, 
sleeping, and dancing, they say. While there they 
met Mrs. Theresa Whelen and Vivian E. Venz, who 
were enjoying a game of baseball. 

Main office, Los Angeles, has a wide awake 
“Make a Friend a Day” committee, as their visi¬ 
tor’s register which they have opened will show. 
They have selected a visiting day for each week, 
and the keen interest on the part of the operators 
is demonstrated by the many visitors who have 
been to the office in the last month. 

Miss Thelma E. Jackson, operator, Broadway 
office, Los Angeles, was married a few weeks ago 
to Harry Bancroft, but we are to have her with 
us for a while at least. Miss May L. Bannon was 
married too and has applied for a transfer to 
San Francisco. We wish to extend congratulations 
and best wishes to our brides of January. 

The San Pedro girls are very industrious ana 
as a result the China painting bug claims Mrs. 
Myrtle J. Beebe its first victim and now it has 
added to its role Etta Ellis, Esther A. McAllister, 
Rose E. Bothe, and Laura H. Tockler, and all we 
hear is something about luster, mother of pearl, 
and Miss Dickey, she’s the teacher, you know. 

Five happy Blinkies of Broadway office, Los 
Angeles, met at Miss Ethel P. Frommes’ home re¬ 
cently. All were in costume and were wonderful 
characters. The “Old Maid” won the prize for 
the best costume although it was hard to decide 
between her and the “Vamp.” Every one was 
more than worn out when she went home after 
a very pleasant time. 

At the monthly business meeting recently held 
by the employees of the commercial department, 
San Diego, A. E. Scott, manager, briefly outlined 
the work accomplished during the year 1922. Each 
phase of the commercial work was brought out 
individually, and compared with the work ac¬ 
complished during the year 1921. It was the de¬ 
termination of every one present to make the 
year 1923 a record year. 

Sam Caldwell, Chief Lone Wolf, has been 
having a nightly row with a gang of cats which 
inhabit the territory adjacent to the sanitarium 
where he has been staying. However, E. L. Schock, 
editor of the Transmitter, has provided him with 
a 10-gauge shotgun so that The Chief now 
spends his nights in prowling around and at¬ 
tempting to sneak up on ’em. To date the only 
casualty has been a neighbor’s cow. 

On the evening of February 8 a heavy wind 
swept across Point Loma and blew down nine 
poles, one of the poles falling on a house. Mrs. 
Gladys Denne, nee Near, evening operator at 
the Point Loma office, while going home that 
evening saw the poles lying on the ground and 
realized that unless there was immediate action 
the result might be serious. She went back to 
the office and called the district wire chief and 
gave him sufficient details of the trouble to enable 
him to get enough men and proper equipment 
so that he was in a position to get out on the job 
immediately. It was due to Miss Near that this 
bad case of trouble was cleared up in record 
time and service restored to the subscribers. 


In the spring a young woman’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of love and Miss Mary O. Hook 
and Miss Corinne V. Cassady proved that this is 
true even if the spring weather only lasts two 
days, for they are the first spring brides in 
Sunset office, Los Angeles, and Cupid put this 
over with just the help of a little sunshine, so 
you see that his victims are easily captured. 

TO THE “B” OPERATOR 
Spell your Can’t without a “T” 

And then it spells Can, you see. 

Since our goal we must attain. 

We will work and “play the game.” 

Have Accuracy? “We’ll say we do! 

And also speed. Now, what have you?” 

Our inflection is better, it was quite ill, 

But there is room for improvement still. 

A surprise party was given by the employees of 
Los Angeles Pico No. 2 on January 30 in honor 
of Mrs. F. M. Hodges, n£e Miss Doris L. Strahl, 
at the home of her mother, Mrs. A. W. Strahl. 
Dainty refreshments were served to a jolly crowd 
of fifteen. Mrs. Hodges delightfully entertained 
with several novelty songs on the ukelele. A 
very effective Hawaiian atmosphere for these 
songs was created by a shaded lamp and some 
of the guests being seated on cushions on the 
floor around the soloist. Every one thoroughly 
enjoyed herself. 

It is with deepest regret that we announce the 
death of Walter A. Stilwell, electrolysis man in 
the transmission engineering department on Janu¬ 
ary 8. Mr. Stilwell has been continuously in the 
service of the company since July, 1910, and was 
well known throughout the Southern Division. 
Fortunately he was a member of the Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit Organization and within twelve 
hours after his death a check for $833 was pre¬ 
sented to Mrs. Stilwell. His many friends will 
miss him and our sincere sympathy is extended 
to Mrs. Stilwell. 

On the evening of January 23, South office, Los 
Angeles, was the scene of a merry gathering, 
when a stork shower was given in honor of Mrs. 
Sophronia M. Moody. The evening was spent in 
dancing and games. The first prize was won by 
Miss Lucile Costello for a very artistic panto¬ 
mime of eating beans with a knife. Miss Hazel M. 
Carroll carried off the booby prize, a beautiful, 
firm head of cabbage. The refreshments, served 
under the capable supervision of Miss Reinette 
Allen, consisted of hot dogs, coffee, and cake. 
The party at its finish was voted a complete suc¬ 
cess by all. 

The Paso Robles subscribers’ lines and toll 
lines were cut over February 3, 1923, from a 
magneto to a common battery No. 9 board. The 
cut was made at 10:00 p. m. and thanks to the 
efficient work of the Western Electric crew and 
the local plant force not a single case of trouble 
was encountered. By 11:00 p. m. the old board 
and its attending debris had been cleared out and 
Paso Robles office was transformed into one of 
the regular modern offices of the company. Sun¬ 
day found the operating force working as effi¬ 
ciently as though nothing had happened. It was 
noticed, however, in a few cases, that although 
well instructed, the subscribers could not resist 
ringing for centeral. 
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The Southern California Telephone Company 
Bowling League has been rolling olf the regular 
fall and winter schedule and is now on the last 
lap. At present the installers, who have a 
top-notch aggregation, are leading, with the com¬ 
mercial, maintenance, and engineering teams run¬ 
ning up for honors. Many individual and team 
records have been broken and the league hopes 
to enter a team worthy of itself in the April 
inter-division telegraphic bowling match for the 
Fullerton trophy. 

E. A. Beard, manager for our company at Ana¬ 
heim, is a cousin of President Warren G. Hard¬ 
ing. On behalf of the Orange County Rotarians, 
Mr. Beard wrote a letter to President Harding, 
inviting him to visit Los Angeles and Orange 
County this year in connection with the Los 
Angeles celebration of the anniversary of the 
signing of the Monroe Doctrine. The President 
sent assurances that, in case he visits the Pacific 
Coast this year, he will arrange to see the south, 
and the people are consequently elated. 

Whenever a bunch of old-time telephone men 
get together, one of their favorite topics of con¬ 
versation is the peculiar cases of trouble which 
they have met during their careers in the tele¬ 
phone business. Here’s one that is now going 
the rounds in the Southern Division, and which 
some one should tell to Douglas Fairbanks. Dur¬ 
ing the recent filming of the famous play “Robin 
Hood” in Hollywood, it was considered the height 
of realism to use genuine arrows such as those 
which made Robin Hood famous. These arrows 
had sharp metal tips and were so heavy that if one 
were to land on a man’s head, it would come 
out through his favorite bunion. Just when 
the fight was thickest some over-zealous member 
of the cast flipped an arrow in the air with all 
his might, but sad to say it landed on a telephone 
cable, piercing the lead sheath and putting sev¬ 
eral telephones out of service. The arrow and a 
section of the lead sheath are now kept as a 
souvenir of the event in the office of W. J. Jordan, 
superintendent of construction. 

At Christmas the Wilshire girls, Los Angeles, 
with characteristic generosity, raffled off a pic¬ 
ture to help a poor family. Practically every girl 
bought from one to four tickets and when the 
picture was awarded to the lucky winner. Miss 
Eilen M. Lambert, and the money counted there 
was found to be twice the amount needed for one 
family so the girls set about to find another—a 
task which was all too easy to accomplish. So 
the money was divided and two families made 
happy. The following signed letter speaks for 
itself: “Chief Operator, Wilshire Exchange. Dear 
Friend: Through you I wish to thank you and 
all those associated with you, who gave us such 
a wonderful, happy Christmas and New Year. 
But for your kindness, Christmas would have 
been mighty gloomy for all of us, and you can 
be assured that your presents, and gifts to the 
children, and the eatables and cash have been 
most heartily appreciated. Such acts of kindness 
and generosity can not be forgotten and the Christ¬ 
mas of 1922 will always be a bright spot in our 
lives, a day never to be forgotten. We wish to 
convey our thanks to each and every individual 
and hope that this year will be a happy and 
prosperous one for you all.” 
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As the result of an invitation made by Roy Saw¬ 
yers in cooperation with the Los Angeles Main office 
“Make a Friend a Day” committee, the Personnel 
Club of the University of California at Los An¬ 
geles sent Doctor D. D. Able, Doctor E. J. Kas- 
chenbach, L. F. Atwood, and C. O. Morse, four of 
their executive officers, to visit Main office and 
other departments of the telephone company. The 
Personnel Club is a clearing house for employ¬ 
ment problems and specializes in mental and 
trade tests. Each one of the visitors assured Mr. 
Sawyers that he would return again as it would 
take more than one day to understand the intri¬ 
cacies of the telephone system. They also ex¬ 
pressed a desire to visit the employment depart¬ 
ment and operators’ training school. The visitors 
all said that their time was well spent in learn¬ 
ing what happened at the other end of the line. 

The ballroom of the Elks’ Club at Riverside 
was the scene of a delightful valentine party 
and dance on the evening of February 13. It was 
successfully brought about through the coopera¬ 
tion of all departments in the Riverside exchange. 
Invited guests of the evening were employees and 
families from San Bernardino, Highland, Rialto, 
Colton, Ontario, Upland, Pomona, and Corona 
offices, and General Superintendent of Traffic Cor¬ 
coran of San Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. Rush, Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen, Mr. and Mrs. Manning, Mr. and 
Mrs. O’Brien, Mr. and Mrs. Gaines, Mr. and Mrs. 
Peevish, E. L. Miller, and G. de Nevers of Los 
Angeles. Unique valentine posters were made by 
Mr. Phelps and posted in all offices with this 
little bidding: 

“On Tuesday, Thirteenth, 

At the Elks’ Hall, 

There’ll be dancing and games, 

So come one and all 
“To Riverside City 
At half-past eight, 

Bring your families and sweethearts 
And we’ll celebrate.” 

The decorations were brilliantly red and the 
whole affair cleverly arranged in keeping with the 
season. Music for dancing was rendered by Jones’ 
Jazz Orchestra, while amusing games and cards 
were features for those who did not participate in 
dancing. Dainty refreshments, featuring the 
valentine decorative idea, were served which 
broke up dancing and proved to be a welcome 
substitute. The only gloom of the evening came 
about 12 o’clock when the notes of “Home, Sweet 
Home” floated through the hall. 

The private branch exchange supervisors in Los 
Angeles are making many friends, a day for the 
telephone company among our subscribers. Miss 
Della Fally recently conducted through the Hill 
Street central offices two of our subscribers, one 
the office manager of a firm, and the other the 
P. B. X. operator, and entertained both at lunch 
in the company dining-room. Appreciation of the 
attention and explanations given is shown in the 
following letter which speaks for itself: “Mv 
dear Miss Fally : Miss.Schintz and myself wish 
to express our appreciation for the courtesies ex¬ 
tended to us by your company and yourself last 
week and to assure you that aside from being a 
very enjoyable afternoon it was one of great 
educational value to us. Certainly it gave us 
insight into the trials and tribulations of the 
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telephone company and we assure you for our 
company we will work with you at all times to 
better the service from our end of the line. With 
best personal wishes to yourself and Miss Burns, 
l am. Very truly yours, Helen Brown, The Cali¬ 
fornia Door Company.’* 

There is a surprising aggregation of artistic 
ability in Fair Oaks office, Pasadena, or not to be 
selfish, in the building which houses the Fair 
Oaks office. Miss Vera L. Harlow, stenographer 
in the district office, is an expert and artistic 
maker of home-made candies. You never know 
how wonderful home-made candy can be or how 
pretty it can look until you have seen and tasted 
some made by Miss Harlow. Miss Carmen S. 
Denton, principal of the operators* school, is an 
artist whose ability is too well known to need 
comment. In water colors, oils, or even archi¬ 
tecture, her work compels the most sincere ad¬ 
miration. In the Fair Oaks office there are Miss 
Grace M. Moore, whose oriental dancing creates 
a furor of favorable comment wherever she ap¬ 
pears, Miss Julia P. Smith, a pianist of unusual 
ability, and Miss Harriett F. Holmes, a delightful 
dramatic soprano who occupies a prominent niche 
in the musical life of Pasadena. With this array 


of talent at our disposal it would not be sur¬ 
prising if Fair Oaks office were to start a vaude¬ 
ville circuit and a candy factory of its own. 

On the evening of January 31 a most enjoyable 
surprise party was given by the employees of the 
Riverside traffic department in honor of Mrs. 
Ramona D. Marx, who is moving soon to make 
her home in Fresno. The time sped swiftly with 
games and dancing and at a late hour refresh¬ 
ments of cake, sandwiches, hot chocolate and 
candy were served by the self-invited guests. 
The following ditty was dedicated to Mrs. Marx 
on the occasion of her leaving: 

“Mona, Mona, must you leave us, 

We have come to say goodbye; 

We’re the girls who really love you, 

Honest, Mona, that’s no lie. 

“When you’ve reached your destination. 

When you’ve left us all behind, 

Hope by gosh you won’t forget us, 

But by gee you’re not that kind.’’ 

All expressed themselves as having had a splendid 
time. The affair was directly in charge of Mrs. 
Ruth G. Fairbanks and Miss Fredonia W. Van 
Buskirk, and we all hope they will have another 
party soon. 


Oregon Division 



A Sky-Line View of Portland, Division Headquarters 

Division Superintendent of Trafjic, C. B. Allsopp. 
Division Commercial Superintendent, C. E. Hickman. 
Division Superintendent of Plant, Carl Whitmore. 


Miss Daisy M. Carter has been reemployed at 
Bend. 

Penn Harris is a recent addition to the payroll 
at Athena. 

Miss Dorothy Copley is a new employee at The 
Dalles office. 

Mrs. Hattie U. Howard is a new employee re¬ 
cently added at Echo. 

Miss Jessie L. Lawson is a new addition to the 
operating force at Milton. 

Miss Gertrude Stebbins, Main office, Portland, 
recently resigned to be married. 

Mrs. Kathryn C. Runyan has been reengaged 
as an operator at Arlington. She formerly was 
employed at Portland and Raymond, Wash. 


Mrs. Arra Whitcomb has recently been added to 
the operating force at Tillamook. 

Miss M. Morrow was recently transferred from 
Broadway to Tabor office, Portland. 

The following students have been added to the 
operating force at Walnut office, Portland: Annie 
Londeree, Laura McBride, Eva Riley, and Geral¬ 
dine White. 

H. A. Balensifer and crew are leaving Tillamook 
after having spent a month here. Sorry to see 
them go. They have been constructing a new line 
near Miami. 

The following transfers have recently been 
made from Main office, Portland, to the new Gar¬ 
field office: Misses O. Hartfiel, A. Rolph, M. Nel¬ 
son, and E. Helzer. 
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Eugenia Inman and Hilda Kuchler of Portland 
have recently resigned to be married. 

Miss Madge Rowell has been transferred from 
the Walnut office, Portland, to Long Distance. 

Miss Ernestine Perras has been transferred from 
the Walnut office to our Garfield office, Portland. 

Miss Mary C. Campbell, operator, Klamath Falls, 
has been promoted to the position of evening chief 
operator. 

Mrs. Thelma Haynie has resigned as chief oper¬ 
ator at Athena. She is succeeded by Miss Hilda 
Dickenson. 

Miss Ella Bickner, operator, Broadway office, 
Portland, is our latest bride. She is now Mrs. 
Kavanaugh. 

R. F. Woodward, district plant chief of Port¬ 
land, and J. M. Lamb of Salem were recent visitors 
at the Tillamook exchange. 

Misses Alice Foster and Caroline Stitz, Main 
office, Portland, have recently been promoted to 
the position of supervisors. 

Mrs. S. R. Cotton of Vancouver, Wash., for¬ 
merly chief operator at Harrisburg, visited the 
Eugene office on January 20. 

Miss Hazel Brittain of the telegraph department, 
Portland, has been appointed to the position of 
chief operator at Tillamook. 

Mamie Johnson and Gladys Aiken, operators at 
East office, Portland, have recently been awarded 
their five-year Service Emblems. 

Miss R. Clark is with us again at Tabor office, 
Portland. She attended Oregon Agricultural Col¬ 
lege during the past school term. 

Helen Jones, operator, Broadway office, Port¬ 
land, recently surprised her many friends by re¬ 
turning to the office as Mrs. J. Krall. 

The Misses R. Inglefield, V. Gusey, V. Sorenson, 
and O. Baker are recent additions to our oper¬ 
ating force at Tabor office, Portland. 

King Winter has Tillamook in his grip. The 
ground is covered with snow and ice, and the 
air is crisp. This is enjoyed by all, yes indeed, 
especially the linemen. 

The girls at the Empire office, Portland, gave a 
farewell surprise party to Mrs. Mabel Day at her 
home, January 23. The evening was spent in 
games and dancing, after which refreshments were 
served. 

Portland likes this: “ ‘How do you feel?* asked 
the physician who had been called to attend the 
seamstress. ‘Oh, sew, sew, but I seam worse today, 
and have stitches in my side.’ The doctor hemmed, 
and told her she would mend soon.’* Not bad, eh? 

Miss H. Hall of Portland answered a call the 
other day in her usual cheerful voice. The sub¬ 
scriber expressed her appreciation of the good 
service, and regrets losing her sweet-voiced cen¬ 
tral. Her number has been changed to a Garfield 
number. 

The Whitney Company of Garabaldi gave a 
dance in the new Basket Ball Hall on the evening 
of January 27. The telephone girls of both the 
Bay City and Tillamook exchanges were invited. 
Three of the Tillamook operators attended, and 
all report an enjoyable time. 
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We are advised that Miss Nellie Viles, super¬ 
visor, Main office, Portland, is soon to be married, 
and she will make her home in Vancouver, B. C. 
Our best wishes go with Miss Viles. 

The regular meeting of the B. B. O. Club of 
Eugene was held in the operators’ restroom on the 
evening of January 15. At this meeting the semi¬ 
annual election of officers was held after which 
a program of games was carried out. Refresh¬ 
ments were served by Miss Stucke and Miss Jones. 

Miss Gladys McDonald, former chief operator 
of the Tillamook exchange, was recently married 
to William Lynch of Hall, Wash. The ceremony 
was performed in Portland at the Holy Rosary 
Church. After the ceremony the happy couple left 
on a wedding trip to California, after which they 
will reside at Hall, Wash. Our best wishes go 
with them. 

Dan Cupid has been pestering around the Pen¬ 
dleton office again. This office seems to be one of 
the favorite haunts of the god of love and if he 
does not quit being so active, there is danger of 
his being asked by the chief operator to secure 
a furlough. The latest victim to his credit is (or 
was) Miss Anna M. Tremblay, central office clerk, 
who was married on January 15 to Ernest W. 
Crago. 

On January 30 the girls of the Klamath Falls 
exchange gave a surprise party for Miss Violet 
Peterson. Cards and dancing took up the greater 
part of the evening, some of the girls acting in 
the capacity of gentlemen. At midnight refresh¬ 
ments of fruit salad, sweet pickles, and sand¬ 
wiches, cake and coffee were served. Every one 
left at a late hour, wishing Miss Peterson much 
success in her new home. 

On January 19 the supervisors and clerks of 
Broadway office, Portland, gave a surprise party 
in honor of their chief operator. Miss M. Gabbush. 
Owing to Miss Gabbush’s flying heels, and her 
evening attire, we think she was very much sur¬ 
prised. It was several minutes before Miss Gab- 
bush was brought out of the clothes closet as she 
was holding to the door knob for dear life. The 
evening was spent in singing and talking over the 
topics of the day. Luncheon was served at a late 
hour. 

The Eugene operating employees are laying 
claim to an exceptional distinction. They admit 
that it is quite a common occurrence for an indi¬ 
vidual or a group of individuals to be chosen by 
some person as worthy of friendship and con¬ 
tinued association; on the other hand they contend 
that to be chosen by a pet canary as permanent 
guardian is an incident seldom encountered. 
Early in January a canary bird flew into the open 
window of the Eugene operators’ restroom. The 
bird seemed to' have no inclination to leave the 
room, was very tame, and has taken up perma¬ 
nent quarters with the operating employees. The 
operators all took a deep interest in the bird im¬ 
mediately and have purchased a beautiful cage 
and take keen interest in taking care of the bird. 
The bird is an exceptionally beautiful singer and, 
judging from the continued outburst of song, is 
enjoying its new home immensely. The fact that 
the restroom at Eugene is on the second floor, 
some little distance removed from the operating 
room, deprives this feature of what otherwise 
might be a disturbing factor. 
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Miss Hanna Johnston gave a miscellaneous 
shower a short time ago in honor of Mrs. J. Krall, 
better known as Helen Jones. A very enjoyable 
evening was spent in “gossipping.** A dainty 
luncheon was served. Those present left at a 
late hour, wishing the young bride the best of 
luck on her long voyage. 

East oflice, Portland, has made many changes 
recently due to the cut-over. The Misses E. Keil, 
G. Hadley, and Leola Thrall were transferred to 
Main. To Tabor were transferred J. Keller, P. 
Bradley, F. Donnelly, Esther Hill, A. Allen, N. 
Rader, N. Stark, I. Willis, and H. Gates; to Sell- 
wood, S. Powell, M. Inman, E. Laurens, and 
Pauline Krieger. Clare Allen has been transferred 
to Beacon. To Garfield were transferred L. Clarke, 
F. McKenna, C. Olmsteadt, M. Hanke, E. Thomp¬ 
son, and G. Garrettson. 

On the evening of February 1, six employees 
of the traffic department with other members of 
the company journeyed to the summit of the 
Siskiyou Mountains, about fourteen miles south 
of Ashland. The party departed about seven-thirty 
and arrived at the telephone cabin about 1 9 o’clock. 
Bobsleds and skis were brought along which 
furnished the equipment for the evening’s stunts. 
It was a wonderful night with the full moon 
shining upon the snow with all its silver 
radiance. At midnight the party journeyed back 
to the cabin where a warm fire greeted every one. 
Here the girls served a chicken supper which was 
enjoyed immensely by all, for every one was 
hungry. After every one was thoroughly warm, 
wraps were reluctantly donned and the party 
started homeward in the wee sma’ hours of the 
morning. 

The following story gives us an interesting ac¬ 
count of the Oregon sleet story of February 11 
and 12: 

“The snow had begun in the gloaming, 

And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white.** 

Such was the occurrence on Sunday and Mon¬ 
day, February 11 and 12, respectively, throughout 
the Willamette Valley, Umpqua Valley, and Cow 
Creek Canyon, through which runs the Portland- 
San Francisco toll lead from Grants Pass to Port¬ 
land, Ore. A heavy wet snow, beginning Satur¬ 
day night and continuing throughout the night 
and Sunday, reached such a stage on Sunday night 
that poles and wire could no longer uphold the 
great weight, and adjacent trees, laden with the 
heavy snow, added to the havoc wrought by the 
falling poles and wires. Eight total failures of 
the Portland-San Francisco lead and hundreds of 
scattered troubles were recorded in the section be¬ 
tween Grants Pass and Portland, Ore, ranging 
in magnitude from crosses, grounds and shorts 
caused by falling limbs, and high wind, to twenty- 
five span sections of pole line and wire com¬ 
pletely wrecked by the pressure of a 70-mile gale 
and the clinging ice and snow. The above verse 
is aptly descriptive of the conditions prevailing 
in the Portland testroom, as far as communica¬ 
tion South, via either the low-frequency or the 
carrier systems was concerned, until late in the 
afternoon of Monday, February 12, at which 
time the telegraph carrier system was put in 
service between Portland and San Francisco, and 


low-frequency telephone circuits were established. 
Yes, the silence was deep and white. Besides tin* 
failures of our south lead, the sections adjacent 
to Roseburg, Eugene, Albany, Salem, McMinnville, 
and to the west of Portland were hard hit by the 
sleet, which laid low miles of wire and pole 
line. Meager reports from exchanges in the storm 
area indicate that considerable damage was done 
to exchange wire and cable leads, in addition 
to the heavy loss sustained by our toll plant, 
but so far as can be learned at present the toll 
lines are by far the heaviest hit, due to their 
greater extent and exposure to the storm and 
natural hazards. Construction and maintenance 
crews were called out soon after midnight Sun¬ 
day, and continued in their heroic efforts to restore 
the service throughout Monday. February 13 
snow fell practically all day and in the eve¬ 
ning a heavy wind was blowing; in the vicinity 
of Portland the lowest temperature was recorded 
since 1919. The spirit of our employees who 
faced the storms to maintain communication, and 
who filled long shifts in our central offices testing 
and locating trouble merits the word of com¬ 
mendation always earned by these guardians of 
“Winged Speech”! 

“I AM YOUR TELEPHONE OPERATOR” 
B-r-r-r! The wind was howling. “Any cars 
running, Cap?” asked Billings of the copper on 
the corner. “Not a *wheel turning. Guess you’ll 
have to go down afoot this morning.” “Well, I'll 
try it.” And Billings started down the street. The 
wind was in his face. It was bitter cold, and the 
swirling snow seemed to attack him angrily. Half 
way down the block he fell in beside a youngster 
headed in the same direction. “Pretty tough 
going,” he volunteered. “Y'ep,” she replied. They 
trudged along together. “Say, this is fierce,” he 
said, with his head buried in his overcoat. Not 
so good. But it might be worse,” she smiled back 
at him. Another hundred yards or so they fought 
the gale. Then Billings stopped her. “Say, sister, 
this is no day for you to be out. My office will 
be practically closed and so will yours. There’s 
no need of our going through any more of this.” 
“Oh, I can make it all right.” Again they started. 
But the drifting snow and the wintry blasts made 
progress difficult. “Now, look here, sister,” said 
Billings, taking her by the arm, “what’s the use? 
I’m going back. 1 can do my business by tele¬ 
phone, and so can you.” She smiled at him. 
“Nope,” she said, “I’m on my way. I’m your 
telephone operator .”—Bell Telephone News. 

Fraternity 

If I could write one little word 
Upon the hearts of men, 

I’d dip into the fount of love 
And write with golden pen 
One little word, and only one, 

And feel life’s work on earth well done; 

For every heart would speak to me 
The one sweet word—“Fraternity.” 

The angel throng would sing a song, 

The sweetest ever heard. 

If they could read in human hearts 
That precious little word. 

The kindly thoughts, the kindly deeds 
And treasures more than crowns and creeds; 
In these the angel hosts would see 
The children of Fraternity. 
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A Sky-Line View of Sacramento, Division Headquarters 

Division Superintendent of Traffic , 0. Cole, Jr. 
Division Superintendent of Plant, E. H. Lonc.. 
Division Commercial Superintendent, F. L. McNally. 


Miss Bessie Skiljaice, operator at Sacramento, 
recently resigned to be married. 

Miss Emma Roller, operator, Sacramento Main 
oflice, has been promoted to the position of super¬ 
visor in that oflice. 

After a two months’ absence, Mrs. Lucille 
Quiggle has returned to her duties in the sales 
department, Sacramento. 

Mrs. beta Shilling, clerk in the office of the 
district traffic superintendent at Chico, was a 
recent visitor at the district and division traffic 
offices in Sacramento. 

Miss Minnie Scott, Mrs. Verna Hoffmann, and 
Mrs. Bessie Strait were all welcomed as additions 
to the office of Division Superintendent of Traffic 
Cole during the month of January. 

Mrs. Grace Affleck, stenographer in the office of 
the division commercial superintendent, Sacra¬ 
mento, has returned to work after an absence of 
three weeks on account of sickness. 

The operating employees at Truckee have moved 
into the building which has just been completed 
to house the telephone company, and are very 
much pleased with their new quarters. 

Mrs. Carrie Brown has been appointed night 
chief operator in our Sacramento long-distance 
office, and Mrs. Aloma Dole has been appointed to 
the same position at the Sacramento Capital office. 

Los Banos is elated over the installation of 
thirty new answering jacks at that exchange. This, 
with the new cable soon to be placed, will take 
care of the delayed orders now held at this town. 

\Y. Hanisch. general manager of the Roseville 
Telephone Company, operating at Roseville, Placer 
County, California, was a recent visitor to the 
office of Division Commercial Superintendent Mc¬ 
Nally at Sacramento. 

Mrs. Margaret Bruce, long-distance operator, 
Sacramento, is back at work after an extended 
absence caused by being struck by an automobile. 
Her many friends arc rejoicing that she is able to 
be with them again. 
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The Dos Palos Telephone Company serves the 
thriving community of Dos Palos, Merced County, 
in this division. E. W. Heston is secretary, those 
in charge of operating being Harry Miles, Mrs. 
F. Alhman, and Miss R. Beat. 

A group of about fifteen employees in the Sacra¬ 
mento exchange have organized themselves into a 
weekly theater party and are enjoying the per¬ 
formances of a local stock company in that way. 
They report having a wonderful time each week. 

The enormous building growth and business 
expansion at Fresno during the last six years is 
exactly 100 per cent, and the receipts from the 
business of The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company have likewise increased over the re¬ 
turns of 1917. Fresno is listed well toward the 
top of the wonder cities of California. 

Mrs. Margaret Mary Schmaling, beloved resi¬ 
dent of Escalon where she was in charge of our 
telephone exchange, passed to rest on February 19 
in Modesto. Mrs. Schmaling had a host of 
friends who mourn her passing and who knew 
her as a cheerful character and devoted wife and 
mother. Our sincere sympathy go to her invalid 
husband, sons, and relatives. 

R. B. Stevens, chief clerk to the division super¬ 
intendent of plant, was, at a recent meeting, 
elected president of the Capital Telephone Club of 
Sacramento for the year 1923. O. L. Kemerer was 
elected vice president and E. T. Hessler, secre¬ 
tary and treasurer. During the evening light re¬ 
freshments were served, and everybody present 
reported a most enjoyable time. 

The operators’ basket ball team at Sacramento 
is showing a decided improvement this season, 
having won three out of the four games they 
have played so far. They are encouraged each 
week by a large crowd of enthusiastic boosters. 
We understand that B. F. Ewers, district traffic 
superintendent, nearly fell over the railing in 
the balcony of the gymnasium where the games 
are played during an exciting moment in the 
last game. Wc move that the games be discon¬ 
tinued unless the spectators can better control 
themselves. 

















On a recent toll call to Fresno, San Jose re¬ 
quested “any gypsy at a gypsy camp located near 
Fresno.” The sheriff’s olllce was called and they 
advised Miss Miles, long-distance chief operator 
at Fresno, that a camp was located about onq 
mile from a garage at Malaga, a suburb about 
five miles from Fresno. A messenger was sent 
from Fresno, at a charge of $2. Before the mes¬ 
senger had returned the gypsies were talking. 

It was hoped that Dan Cupid would pass us 
by in his general tour, but he could not resist a 
random shot here and there throughout the dis¬ 
trict. The outcome, on this trip, was the name 
changes of-Grace LaFortune to McGuire in our 
Hanford office; Ruth Holeton to Snow, Fresno toll; 
Clara Jones to Arbuckle and Mabel Thomas to 
Jolly, both of Fresno local. Please call a halt, 
Dan Cupid, we have a good many of your arrows 
in the Fresno district. 

The item copied below appeared in a recent 
issue of the Modesto News: “Installation of an¬ 
other telephone in the editorial rooms of the Eve¬ 
ning News today calls for the praise of rapid 
service on the part of the management of the 
local Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
The added telephone increases the private ex¬ 
change of the News to seven telephones, three in 
the business office and four in the editorial de¬ 
partment. The ten-button private exchange has 
been increased to capacity by the addition of an¬ 
other telephone. The extra telephone was ordered 
Monday and installed today within forty-eight 
hours.” 

Sacramento commercial people are responsible 
for the following clever lines; “Telephone Direc¬ 
tory Advertising Directs Business in Your Direc¬ 
tion,” and “There Is No Distance With Long 
Distance.” 

L isten to this warning 
O r maybe you’ll lose out, and 
N ever know how much business has 
G one to the other fellow, who 
D id a lot of advertising 
I n the TELEPHONE DIRECTORY and 
S tarted new business coming his way 
Through LONG DISTANCE 
A nd kept it the same way. 

N obody loves a fat man 
C ause you can’t get near him—but 
E verybody has a TELEPHONE. 

Truckee, the gateway of California’s most beau¬ 
tiful playground, has a new office described by 
one of our Sacramento commercial people in these 
words: “Like the fabled phoenix, that wonderful 
creature of mythology, which sprang, living and 
full grown, from the fiercest fire, so has Truckee 
exchange up in the mountains of Placer County 
emerged from the disastrous fire of August, 1922, 
a more commodious and handsome office. An up¬ 
stairs room of ten feet by twelve feet dimensions 
has been housing since last August the entire 
commercial, plant, and traffic departments of the 
Truckee office. But all this is now changed. On 
the first of February the five-position magneto 
switchboard was completely installed in the new 
office on the ground floor of a new modern brick 
structure. The entire first floor of this new build¬ 
ing, together with a concrete basement for fuel 
and stores, will be devoted to the housing of our 


new office. The commercial office in front is 
being provided with a new oak settee, two folding 
door oak boothes, writing and directory shelf for 
pay station patrons, and will have indirect elec¬ 
tric lighting. The operating room is of ample 
size, well lighted and heated as indeed are the 
entire quarters. The terminal room is equipped 
with standard toll and local testing devices and 
contains the most approved equipment through¬ 
out. Truckee and its marvelously beautiful Lake 
Tahoe region is a land of perpetual delight. In 
summer, fishing in the lake and tributary streams, 
hunting and hiking in its virgin forests, horse¬ 
back riding and boating; and in winter, sleigh¬ 
ing, skating, and skiing render a most delightful 
and rejuvenating break in the humdrum of shop 
and office. With our new modern office quarters 
at Truckee and our soon-to-be increased toll facil¬ 
ities, we will be in a position henceforth largely 
to augment our already remarkable toll revenue. 
Joint Manager and Wire Chief Edmunds and his 
efficient coworker, Chief Operator Miss Mae Titus, 
are wearing broad and happy smiles these days, 
and view with confident and pleased anticipation 
whatever of work and activity the future may 
bring forth.” 

On January 28, Superintendent N. C. Steele of 
the Colusa County Telephone Company treated his 
entire force to a turkey dinner and all the trim¬ 
mings at his home in Colusa. The party was for 
the purpose of cementing the ties of good fellow¬ 
ship between the employees, the motto being 
“Just another step in bringing all workers to¬ 
gether.” A novelty of the evening was a game, a 
copy of which was placed in the hands of each 
person present, with instructions to guess the 
articles referred to in twenty ambiguous sentences. 
These follow'; 1. Something almost indispensable 
to a wash woman (line). 2. An old horse (plug). 
3. The end of a bank (receiver). 4. An operator’s 
first love (pay check). 5. A message from Eng¬ 
land (cable). G. What the public dislikes about 
a telephone company (bill). 7. The only thing 
an operator can put out of the office (lamp). 
8. Something we all take fishing (pole). 9. What 
most vaccinations cause (cross arms). 10. The 
most popular name for a boy (Jack). 11. What 
makes a pretty girl and a good boy (switch¬ 
board). 12. The cause of Lincoln’s defeat (Booth). 
13. The best way to buy wood (cord). 14. The 
way w r e get when w r e get old (head-set). 15. 
Colusa to New' York (long distance). 16. The in¬ 
ventor of the telephone (Bell). 17. The place a 
business man likes to advertise (directory). 18. 
One part of an army (battery). 19. What locks 
more banks than anything else in the world 
(key). 20. The easiest way to pull a load (all pull 
together). Out of twenty-five contestants, none 
was able to solve the entire list. High score 
was won by Mrs. Eva McFarland, with a score 
of 18. Consolation prize was won by Mrs. Edith 
Welander of Grimes. Those present were J. F. 
Campbell, president; N. C. Steele, superintendent; 
Genevieve Golding, cashier; Doris Wood, chief 
clerk; L. J. McFarland, wire chief; Freda Yopp, 
chief operator, Angie Cook, evening chief operator, 
Colusa; Lillie Humburg, Fern Houchins, Katheryn 
Roby, Mabel Whiting, Libby Artoin, Annie 
Rodgers, operators, also of Colusa; Leona Turnley, 
operator, Williams; Mrs. Dora Peer, operator, 
Maxwell; Bernadine Grieve, operator, Princeton; 
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Mrs. E. Welander, operator, Grimes; Mark Naum- 
burg, cable man; Art Janders, lineman; Will 
Yopp, trouble man; Dary Evans, storekeeper; Mrs. 
Naumburg, Mrs. McFarland, Mrs. Steele. 

“THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE.” As the days roll 
into months and the months stretch into years 
with ever-increasing speed, it seems not only 
appropriate but necessary that we should step 
out of the swift current of work and responsi¬ 
bility to look back over the busy years gone by. 
When recollection carries you back over the 
rugged trail of telephone experience, what is it 
that carries the most vivid recollections, that most 
quickly awakens long-slumbering memories? It 
is the thoughts of our friends—“The Pioneers”— 
the men of the days gone by. They are the ones 
who made this great business possible, who over¬ 
came obstacles, fought against odds, and, with 
courage, foresight, and perseverance carried for¬ 
ward into new and unexplored fields the nucleus 
of this wonderful industry. No one knows better 
than the “Pioneers” the story of the telephone, 
how from an insignificant infant industry it has 
developed into a nation-wide universal service, a 
“Public Service” with all that the name implies. 
You men of today have inherited from the “Pio¬ 
neers” something to be proud of, something to 
guard and protect—a reputation for “Dependable 
Public Service.” This means consistent service, 
continuous service, and reliable service. The 
standards that have been set by the “Pioneers” 
of the business were not easily nor quickly estab¬ 
lished, but earned hardily by men who have 
faced blizzards in the high Sierras, swam flooded 
rivers, fought forest fires, and even risked life 
itself in the interest of public service. These 
“Pioneers” have built up an industry that the 



COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT—BREMERTON, 


WASH . 

Seated —C. R. Wood, manager: Lillian W. 
Fraser, cashier. Standing—Ida C. Erickson , ste¬ 
nographer and clerk ; Hattie Anleg, collection 
clerk . 


people of this country now boast of as one of 
the foremost accomplishments of the nation and 
one of which we are all justly proud—“The Rest 
Telephone Service in the World.” We are truly 
fortunate in being connected with this wonderful 
nation-wide industry, a business wherein we can 
look back with satisfaction on a past of un¬ 
exampled success and achievement, and forward 
to an even more eventful future—one that is filled 
with untold possibilities for service. We can not, 
however, live altogether in the past; our training 
will not permit it. One of the most valuable tra¬ 
ditions handed down from the pioneer days is a 
spirit of ambition and progress. We have never 
stood still and this inherited atmosphere of serv¬ 
ice and advancement is as strong an incentive 
today as it w f as in the early history of the tele¬ 
phone. Let us hope that we shall be able as the 
busy years pass by to carry forward to comple¬ 
tion the wishes and ambitions of the founders 
of this great business and that we shall be ca¬ 
pable of assuming our full share of the burdens 
of the future, keeping ever in mind “The Spirit 
of Service” as our inspiration. 

Confirming Your Order 

After you remove the telephone re¬ 
ceiver from the hook and ask Central for 
a number, you will notice that she re¬ 
peats the number in a questioning voice. 

Her repetition of the number in such a 
tone calls for an acknowledgment from 
you that she has correctly heard the num¬ 
ber. 

It is to avoid the possibility of calling 
the wrong number that Central repeats 
the number given to her as she hears it. 

The subscriber is expected to confirm 
the operator when she repeats the num¬ 
ber, if she has the correct number. If 
not, the caller is expected to repeat the 
number desired. In this way the per¬ 
centage of wrong number calls will be 
reduced to a minimum. 

So when Central correctly repeats the 
number you ask for, just say “yes” or 
“please,” or make some similar acknowl¬ 
edgment of its correctness. By adherence 
to this rule the service will be made 
surer and swifter. 

The Right Answer 

A man who believed he knew all about 
parrots undertook to teach what he 
thought to be a young, mute bird to say 
“Hello!” in one lesson. Going up to the 
cage, he repeated that word in a clear 
voice for several minutes, the parrot pay¬ 
ing not the slightest attention. At the 
final “Hello!” the bird opened one eye, 
gazed at the man, and snapped out, 
“Line’s busy.” — The Congregationalist 
(Boston i. 
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STATEMENT OF DEVELOPMENT FEBRUARY 1, 1923 

Showing the Increase and Per Cent of Increase in Owned Stations in Exchanges of 300 or More 

Stations Since January 1, 1923 


EXCHANGE— 




A c,- 


GROUP No. 1— 

Los Angeles.189,403 191,974 

Oakland . 50,520 50,954 

Portland . 69,191 69,464 

San Diego . 21,316 21,542 

San Francisco.... 172,744 174,343 

Seattle . 80,917 81,156 

Spokane . 31,788 31,899 

Tacoma . 20,908 21,038 

Total.030,907 042,370 
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20,000 stations and over) 


511 
434 
273 
220 
1,599 
239 
111 
70 
5,403 


GROUP No. 2— 

1 10,000 

stations 

up to 

Berkeley . 

. . 16,085 

10,610 

531 

Fresno . 


15,518 

101 

Sacramento 

. . 19,017 

19,161 

144 

San Jose . 

. . 13,108 

13,193 

85 

Stockton . 

. . 10,729 

10,756 

27 

Total. 

. . 74,296 

75,244 

"948 

GROUP No. 3— 

(5,000 

stations 

up to 

Alameda . 

. . 5,921 

5,928 

7 

Bakersfield . . . 

. . 4,980 

5,017 

31 

Bellingham . . . 

. . 5,367 

5,408 

41 

Yakima . 

. . 5,977 

5,987 

10 


Total. 22,251 22,340 


GROUP No. 4 

Aberdeen . 3,425 3,455 

Alhambra . 2,827 2,931 

Eugene . 2,940 2,972 

Eureka, Cal. 3,473 3,475 

Glendale . 4,420 4,480 

fLewiston, Ida. . . 2,707 2,718 

Modesto . 2,748 2,797 

Palo Alto . 3,132 3,231 

Reno . 4,192 4,210 

Richmond . 2,719 2,736 

Riverside . 4,702 4,741 

Salem . 3,604 3,609 

San Mateo . 3,651 3,687 

San Pedro . 2,727 2,790 

Santa Ana . 3,562 3,633 

Santa Cruz . 2,927 2,928 

Santa Rosa . 2,483 2,537 

Walla Walla- 4,190 4,187 


(2,500 stations up to 5,000) 


Total. 

60,429 

61,123 

094 

GROUP No. 5— 

(1,000 

stations 

up to 

Albany . 

1,323 

1,328 

5 

Anaheim . 

1,724 

1,750 

20 

Astoria . 

1,720 

1,890 

170 

Baker . 

1,446 

1,450 

4 

Bremerton . 

1,360 

1,354 

—0 

Centralia . 

1,458 

1,465 

7 

Chehalis . 

1,110 

1,114 

4 

Chico . 

2,048 

2,059 

11 

Coronado . 

1,395 

1,408 

13 

Corvallis . 

1,949 

1,949 


El Centro . 

1,008 

1,027 

19 

Fullerton . 

1,229 

1,241 

12 

Hanford .? 

1,458 

1,465 

7 

Hoquiam . 

1,749 

1,767 

18 

Klamath Falls .. . 

1,265 

1,203 

—2 

Lodi . 

1,372 

1,381 

9 

Marysville, Cal... 

1,802 

1,816 

14 

Merced . 

1,198 

1,213 

15 

Monterey . 

2,190 

2,193 

3 

Napa . 

1,710 

1,741 

25 

Olympia . 

2,390 

2,420 

30 

Orange . 

1,344 

1,354 

10 

Oregon City .... 

1,301 

1,302 

1 

Oroville, Cal. . . . 

1,008 

1,014 

0 

Pendleton . 

1,832 

1,824 

1 

Petaluma . 

1,802 

1,811 

9 

Porterville . 

1,063 

1,070 

13 

Redwood City . . . 

1,141 

1,140 

5 

Roseburg . 

1,124 

1,130 

0 

Salinas . 

1,295 

1,293 

_2 

San Anselmo .... 

1,054 

1,088 

34 

San Luis Obispo. 

1,796 

1,795 

—1 

San Rafael . 

1,080 

1,094 

14 

The Dalles . 

1,398 

1,395 

—3 

Tulare . 

1,102 

1,104 

2 

Vallejo . 

2,492 

2,491 

—1 

Vancouver . 

1,788 

1,792 

4 

Ventura . 

1,208 

1,219 

11 

Visalia . 

1,088 

1,713 

25 

Watsonville . 

1,553 

1,549 

—1 

Woodland . 

1,184 

1,213 

29 

Total. 

01,820 

02,363 

543 


Total owned stations January 1, 1923.917,437 

Total owned stations February 1. 1923....925.504 
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GROUP No. 6— 

(500 stations 

up to 

1,000) 

Ashland . 

773 

777 

4 

.52 

Auburn, Cal. 

045 

056 

11 

1.71 

Bend . 

87 t 

879 

5 

.57 

Burbank . 

060 

669 

9 

1.38 

Calexico . 

512 

519 

7 

1.37 

Coalinga . 

029 

623 

—0 

— .95 

Colfax . 

737 

733 

—4 

— .54 

Colton . 

004 

667 

3 

.45 

Dayton, Wash.... 
Dinuba . 

523 

525 

2 

.38 

021 

028 

7 

1.13 

Escondido . 

524 

537 

13 

2.48 

Fillmore . 

494 

501 

7 

1.41 

Grants Pass. 

749 

/ 5 2 

3 

.40 

Grass Valley, Cal, 

005 

665 



Hayward . 

832 

833 

i 

*.i2 

Hollister . 

077 

080 

3 

.44 

Inglewood . 

704 

769 

5 

.65 

Kelso . 

485 

509 

24 

.49 

La Jolla . 

493 

508 

15 

.30 

Madera . 

750 

700 

10 

.13 

Martinez . 

810 

813 

3 

.38 

Mill Valley . 

877 

879 

2 

.23 

Pasco . 

711 

710 

—1 

— .14 

Raymond . 

887 

889 

2 

.23 

Redding . 

761 

702 

1 

.13 

San Leandro. 

918 

919 

1 

.12 

Santa Clara. 

803 

827 

24 

2.99 

Sausalito . 

061 

068 

7 

1.06 

Selma . 

081 

082 

1 

.15 

So. San Francisco 655 

049 

—0 

— .92 

Sparks . 

606 

609 

3 

.50 

Ukiah . 

631 

634 

3 

.47 

Wilmington . 

572 

583 

11 

1.92 

Total. 

, 22,044 

22,814 

170 

.75 

GROUP No. 7— 

(300 stations up 

to 500) 

Antioch . 

310 

315 

5 

1.66 

Areata . 

400 

463 

3 

.65 

Auburn, Wash.. 

485 

483 

—2 

— .41 

Avalon . 

391 

393 

2 

.51 

Benicia . 

322 

322 



Brawley . 

452 

456 


'.SH 

Carson City . . . . , 

409 

409 



Chula Vista. 

329 

331 

*2 

.01 

Colville . 

342 

345 

3 

.88 

Cottage Grove .. . 

313 

315 

2 

.04 

Crockett . 

425 

420 

1 

.24 

Culver City . 

403 

432 

29 

7.20 

Dunsmuir . 

310 

313 

3 

1.00 

El Cajon . 

300 

307 

7 

2.31 

Fort Bragg . 

452 

450 

—2 

— .44 

Kent, Wash. 

447 

449 

2 

.45 

Livermore . 

341 

342 

1 

.29 

Milton, Ore. 

314 

315 

1 

.32 

Mountain View . . 

431 

4 12 

11 

.20 

National City.... 

387 

389 

2 

.52 

Nevada City...., 

332 

333 

1 

.30 

Newman . 

304 

300 

2 

.00 

Oakdale . 

310 

312 

2 

.00 

Paso Robles..... 

407 

471 

4 

.80 

* Pittsburg . 

438 

435 

—3 

— .08 

Placentia . 

330 

333 

—3 

— .89 

Placerville . 

397 

399 

2 

.50 

Pomeroy . 

467 

408 

1 

.21 

Renton . 

330 

332 

2 

.01 

Ritzville . 

357 

358 

1 

.28 

Sebastopol . 

317 

318 

1 

.32 

Sonora . 

387 

380 

—1 

— .26 

South Bend . 

432 

424 

—8 

—1.85 

St. Helena . 

389 

391 

2 

.51 

St. Helens. 

307 

314 

7 

2.28 

Suisun . 

309 

317 

8 

2.59 

tTillamook . 

302 

301 

—1 

— .28 

Van Nuys. 

400 

404 

4 

1.00 

Winnemucca 

419 

419 



Yreka . 

325 

339 

14 

i.hi 

Total. 

15,068 15,177 

SUMMARY 

109 

.72 

Group No. 1. 

, 036,907 

642,370 

5,463 

.86 

Group No. 2. 

74,296 

75,244 

948 

1.28 

Group No. 3. 

22,251 

22,340 

89 

.40 

Group No. 4. 

00,429 

61,123 

094 

1.15 

Group No. 5. 

01,820 

02,303 

543 

.88 

Group No. 6. 

22,64 1 

22,814 

170 

.75 

Group No. 7. 

15,008 

15,177 

109 

.72 

Total. 


901,431 

8,016 

.90 

Actual gain in stations since Jan. 1, 

1923.. 

8,127 

Pfi r cont gain in stations since Jan. 1. 

1923. 

.89 


—Loss. tExchange having dual system. 
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On March 3, 1825, Congress passed an act authorizing the President “to 
cause a road to be marked out from the western frontier of Missouri to the con¬ 
fines of New Mexico.'*’ Over this road, the famous Santa Fe Trail, passed pack- 
trains, thousands of Conestoga wagon or prairie schooner caravans and hundreds 
of thousands of emigrants. These pioneers found in i<* not merely a route to 
their new homes but a means of communicating with their friends and with east¬ 
ern markets and manufacturies—an important factor in the social and economic 
development of the West. 


MOON’S PHASES 



MARCH hath 31 d 


ays 


‘ He that riseth late must trot all day ”—Poor Richard 


AN HISTORIC TRANSMITTER 





Transmitter of Public Address 
Apparatus used by President 
Harding when delivering his In¬ 
augural address to 125,000 people, 
as mounted for exhibit in the Bell 
System Museum. 


ON GUARD 



A sentinel silent that never can 
slumber 

Stands guard against errors by day 
and by night; 

Whenever you telephone, look up 
the number 

There’s only one sure way of getting 
it right! 


The Bell System Is a growing 
concern with a constantly 
growing business and an in¬ 
creasing number of stockhold¬ 
ers and any thrifty man or 
woman may become a partner. 


1— Th.—Nebraska admitted to Union, 1867. State Uni¬ 

versity of.Kansas organized, 1864. _ 

2— Fr.— Hartford Times , first issue, 1841. Partial eclipse of moon 

Women Telephone Operators sailed for France, 1918. 
Texas declared her independence of Mexico, 1836. 

3— Sa.—Florida admitted to the Union, 1845. 

Alexander Graham Bell, Inventor of the Telephone, 
born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 1847. 

4 — Su.— President Harding’s inaugural address heard by 

A 125,000 people, by means of Bell “Loud Speaker” 
MfSk apparatus, 1921. Vermont admitted to the Union, 1791. 

5— M. — Complete telephone circuit comprising wires and 

wireless between New Canaan, Conn., and S.S. 
“America”, 400 miles at sea, demonstrated by 
Bell System engineers, 1922. 

6— Tu.—First telephone instrument exhibited in Detroit, 1877. 

7— W. — First Telephone Patent taken out by Bell, 1876. 

8— Th.—Union Pacific R.R. completed to Ogden, Utah, 1869. 

9— Fr.—Capital of Michigan moved from Detroit to Lansing, 1847 

10 — Sa. — Speech first transmitted over a wire, by Alexander 

Graham Bell, Boston, 1876. Oregon Journal , of 
Portland, first issue, 1902. 

11— Su.—Noble County, Ohio (last in State), formed, 1851. 

12— M. —401st Tel. Batt. (New Eng. Tel. & Tel. Co.), sailed, 1918. 

13— Tu.—Chicago Board of Trade organized, 1848. 

14— W. —First train crossed Union Pacific bridge over 

Missouri River at Omaha, 1872. 

15— Th.—Maine admitted to the Union, 1820. 

16— Fr. —Utah legislature enacts free School law, 1890. Annular 

17— Sa.—ST. PATRICK’S DAY. Southern Pac. eclipse of sun. 

R.R. completed in Arizona, 1880. 

18— Su.—Harrisburg, Pa., incorporated as a city, 1816. 

19— M. — One-half inch is proper distance to hold telephone from mouth. 

20— Tu.—SPRING BEGINS. Univ. of Michigan located by leg¬ 

islature at Ann Arbor, 1837. 

21— W — 30,000,000 miles of wire in Bell Companies, end of 1922. 

22— Th.— Albany (IV. Y.) Evening Journal , first issue, 1830. Inter¬ 

state Commerce Commission appointed, 1887. 

23— Fr. —Start of destructive flood at Dayton, Ohio, 1913. 

24— Sa.—New York City Subway System started, 1900. 

25— Su.—JJalm ’8>unbajj. Philadelphia Public Ledger , first issue, 1836. 

First City Directory in America, Philadelphia, 1785. 

26— M.— Philadelphia North American, first issue, 1839. 

27— Tu.— Boston-New York long distance telephone line 

opened, 1884. Springfield Republican , first issue, 1844. 

28— W — American Telephone and Telegraph Company an* 

JL nual dividend rate increased from 8%. to 9%, 
iCfi 1921. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., incorporated as a city, 1854. 

29— Th.—ffiolg vSJfiuraJiag. 

30— Fr.—(fioub Ifrtbag. Alaska purchased from Russia for $7,200,- 

000, 1867. 

31— Sa.—Toll bridge over Oswego River, N. Y., authorized, 1821 





















































Are you making an intelligent use 
of the passing hours? 

To save time is to save money— 
money saved is profit—profit is the 
object of business. 

There is no greater factor in the 
economy of time than the use of the 
long distance telephone. The serv¬ 
ice is prompt, efficient, convenient 
and satisfactory. 

Consult the telephone directory as 
to rates and classes of service avail¬ 
able. 


Every Bell telephone is a Long 


Distance station. 









































